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CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE CATACOMBS. 


NUMBER II. 


T is especially in the domestic relations 

that the tender and pure affections of 
the Christians are most beautifully exhib- 
ited by the record of them in the Cata- 
combs. His heart must be callous, in- 
deed, who can read without emotion these 
humble memorials of love and sorrow 
which have survived so many of the 
proudest monuments of antiquity. Their 
mute eloquence sweeps down the centu- 
ries, and touches in the soul chords that 
thrill with keenest sympathy. The far 
severed ages are linked together by the 
tale of death and grief,—old as humanity, 
yet ever new. The beauty and tender- 
ness of Christian family life are vividly 
portrayed, the hallowing influence of re- 
ligion making earthly love the type of 
love immortal in the skies. The tie that 
links fond hearts together becomes the 
stronger as death smites at it in vain; 
the language of affection becomes more 
fervent as the barrier of the grave is in- 
terposed. 

Especially is this the case when sorrow- 
ing parents mingle their tears at the tiny 
grave of their babe, consigned to earth's 
cold embrace from their loving arms. 
The warmest expressions of endearment 
are lavished on the tombs of little chil- 
dren. Thus we have such tender epi- 
thets as AGNELLUS De1, ‘God's little 


lamb;”’ PALVMBVLVS SINE FELLE, “little 
Vor. XXXV.—31* 





dove without gall;’” PARVVLVS INNOCENS, 
‘little innocent;’’ DVLCISSIMVS, CARIS- 
SIMVS, ‘‘most sweet, most dear;’’ DVL- 
CIOR MELLE, “sweeter than honey;” 
TYAKYTEPO NTO KAI ZOHS, ‘sweeter than 
life and light.” 

Sometimes a natural expression of sor- 
row occurs, aS PARENTES DOLENTES, “the 
parents grieving;’’ PARENTES MISERI 
FVNEBRIS ACERVITATE (sic) PERCVSSI 
TITVLVM ERIGI JVSSERVNT, ‘‘ The wretched. 
parents, smitten by the bitterness of 
death, command this tablet to be set 
up;’’ ADSERTORI FILIO KARO (sz) DVLCI’ 
INNOCO (sic) ET INCOMPARABILI, ‘‘ To 
Adsertor, our dear, sweet, guileless, andi 
incomparable son.’"’* 

The indications of filial affection to- 
ward departed parents are often exceed- 
ingly tender, as, for example, the follow- 
ing: DOMINO PATRI PIISSIMO AC DVLCIS- 
stmo, “To our highly venerable, most 
affectionate, and very sweet father ;”’ Pa- 
TRI DVLCISSIMO BENE-MERENTI IN PACE,. 
“To our sweetest father, well-deserving: 
in peace.” 

The conjugal affections have also their 
beautiful and appropriate commemora- 
tion. Frequently the bereaved husband 
recounts with grateful recollection: the 





*In an epitaph from Naples is the exquisite utter- 
ance of a sorrowing heart: IN SOLIS TV M’HI TVRBA 
Locis, ‘‘ In lonely places thou art crowds to me,” 
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fact that his married life was one of per- 
fect harmony, unmarred by a single jar or 
discord: SEMPER CONCORDES SINE VLLA 
QVERELA. The expression, MALE FRAC- 
TVS CONJVX, ‘‘the sore-broken husband,” 
betokens the intensity of conjugal grief, 
which, it is sometimes said, bewails the 
lost, ‘‘in tears, with bitter lamentations,” 
GEMITV TRISTI LACRIMAS DEFLET. Often 
occurs the phrase INCOMPARABILIS CON- 
Jvx, ‘incomparable wife,” frequently 
with the addition OPTIMZ MEMORIE, “of 
most excellent memory.” Sometimes we 
read the simple words, QUI AMABAT ME, 
‘‘who loved me;”’ also the phrase, CARVS 
SVIS, ‘‘dear to his friends;’’ or NVNQVAM 
AMARA MARITO, “‘ never bitter to her hus- 
band.” 

The spirit of these inscriptions will be 
best seen in a few examples, as the fol- 
lowing: BIXIT (séc) MECVM ANNIS XXII, 
MENS IX, DIES V, IN QVIBVS SEMPER MIHI 
BENE FVIT CVM ILLA, ‘She lived with 
me iwenty-two years, nine months, five 
days,* during which time it ever went 
well with me in her society.’ DEO FI- 
DELIS, DVLCIS MARITO, NVTRIX FAMILIZ, 
CVNCTIS HVMILIS, AMATRIX PAVPERVM, 
‘Faithful to God, agreeable to her hus- 
band, the nurse of her own family, hum- 
ble to all, a lover of the poor.’’ These 
are only a few out of many examples. 

In the following, which is more than 
usually irregular in its lettering, a dis- 
consolate husband mourns the wife of 
his youth, with the pleasing illusion that 
such love as theirs the world had never 
seen before: 


DOMNIN4 
INNOCENTISSIMZ ET DVLCISSIM4 CONJVGI 
QVA VIXIT AvIN. XVI. M. I, ET FVIT 
MARITATA. ANN, DVOBVS. M. III. D. VIM. 
CVM QVA NON LICVIT FUISSE. PROPTER 
CAVSAS PEREGRATIONIS 
NISI MENSIBVS. VI. 

QVO TEMPORE VT EGO SENSI EXHIBVI 
AMOREM MEVM 
NVLLIS VALLII. SIC. DILIXERVNT. 


“To Domnina, my sweetest and most in- 
nocent wife, who lived sixteen years and 
four months, and was married two years, 





* Sometimes the hours and fractions of an honr 
of life are mentioned. 





four months, and nine days ;* with whom 
I was not able to live, on account of my 
traveling, more than six months, during 
which time I showed my love as I felt jt, 
None others ever loved each other so,” 

Similar language of mingled love and 
grief occurs in pagan inscriptions, byt 
without the chastening influence of Chris- 
tian resignation. Thus we find frequent 
record of over half a céntury passed jn 
marriage, SINE JVRGIS, SINE EMVLATIONE, 
SINE DISSIDIO, SINE QVERELA, “ without 
contention, without emulation, without 
dissension, without strife.’’ With cease- 
less iteration the virtues of the deceased 
are lovingly proclaimed, as in the follow- 
ing examples: CONJVGEM FIDELISSIMAM, 
‘‘most faithful wife ;’"’ MARITZ PIISSIME 
DVLCISSIME RARISSIME, ‘to a most 
sweet and pious wife, of rarest excel- 
lence;’” ANYMONE OPTIMA ET LANIFICA 
PIA PVDICA FRUGI CASTA DOMISEDA, 
““Anymone, best and most beautiful, a 
spinner of wool, pious, modest, frugal, 
chaste, home-abiding.”” In a poetic dia- 
logue a husband expresses a wish to die, 
that he may rejoin his wife, while she 
hopes that her premature death may pro- 
long his days. 

Such examples of conjugal affection 
recall to mind the love of Alcestis, in the 
Greek myth, dying for her lord; and of 
Arria, in the Roman story, refusing to 
survive her husband, and, having plunged 
the dagger into her own breast, ex- 
claiming, with a smile, ‘‘ Paete, non dolet,” 
“Tt hurts not, my Paetus.’’ But we have 
also illustrations of the fatal facility of 
divorce among the pagan Romans, and 
of the domestic strife and crime resulting 
therefrom. In the following epitaph, a 
discarded wife laments the murder of her 
child by the usurper of her rights: Ma- 
TER FILIO PIISSIMO MISERA ET IN LVCTV 
ETERNALI VENEVICIS NOVERCE. “TO 
her most affectionate son, the wretched 
mother, plunged in .perpetual grief by 


————————— 





* It will be observed that Domnina must have been 
married before her fourteenth birthday. We have 
noticed frequent records of marriages at fifteen and 
sixteen years of age; also one at twelve, and an- 
other at less than eleven. 
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the’ poison of his step-mother (raised this 
slab).” There is also a curious inscrip- 
tion written jointly by two living hus- 
bands to one deceased wife, in which 
she is designated “‘ a well-deserving con- 
sort.” 

We should do scant justice to the 
blameless character, simple dignity, and 
moral purity of the primitive Christians, 
as indicated in these epigraphic remains, 
if we forget the thoroughly effete and 
corrupt condition of the society by which 
they were surrounded. It would seem 
almost impossible for the Christian graces 
to grow in such a noxious soil and fetid 
atmosphere. Like the snow-white lily 
springing in virgin purity from the muddy 
ooze, they are more lovely by contrast 
with their foul environment. Like flow- 
ers that deck a sepulcher, breathing their 
fragrance amid scenes of corruption and 
death, are these holy characters, fragrant 
with the breath of heaven, amid the so- 
cial rottenness and moral death by which 
they were encircled. It is difficult to ‘m- 
agine, and impossible to portray, the 
abominable pollutions of the times. ‘‘So- 
ciety,” says Gibbon, ‘‘ was a rotting mass 
of sensuality.” It was a boiling Acheron 
of seething passions, unhallowed lusts, 
and tiger-thirst for blood, such as never 
provoked the wrath of heaven since God 
drowned the world with water, or de- 
stroyed the cities of the plain by fire. 
Only those who are familiar with the 
scathing denunciations of popular vice 
by the Roman satirists and the Christian 
fathers can conceive the appalling de- 
pravity of the age and nation. Chris- 
tianity was to be the new Hercules to 
cleanse this worse than Augean impurity. 
The lofty morals and holy lives of the 
believers were a perpetual testimony 
against abounding iniquity. The Chris- 
tians recoiled with the utmost abhorrence 
from the characteristic vices of the times, 
and became, emphatically, ‘the salt of 
the earth,"—the sole moral antiseptic 
to prevent the total disintegration of 
society. 

Although three-fourths of the pagan 
epitaphs are those of slaves or freedmen, 





out of eleven thousand Christian inscrip- 
tions scarce half a dozen are designated 
as of these classes.* The Gospel of lib- 
erty smote the gyves at once from the 
bodies and souls of men. The wretched 
bondsman, in the intervals of toil or tor- 
ture, caught with joy the emancipating 
message, and sprang up ennobled by an 
immortalizing hope. Then 


“Trampled manhood heard and claimed its crown :”’ 


and the meanest hind was elevated, by 
faith in the Unseen, to the loftiest peer- 
age of the skies. 

It was the especial glory of Christianity, 
however, that it rescued woman from the 
unspeakable degradation into which she 
had fallen,—that it clothed her with the 
domestic virtues, enshrined her amid the 
sanctities of home, and employed her in 
the gentle ministrations of charity. ‘‘ The 
Greek courtesan,” says Lecky, ‘‘ was the 
finest type of Greek life,—the one free 
woman of Athens.’’ But how world- 
wide was the difference between these 
Greek hefaire—a Phryne or an Aspasia, 
though honored by a Socrates or a Peri- 
cles—and the Christian matrons, Monica 
Marcella or Fabiola! So much does 
woman owe to Christianity! ‘‘ Under 
pagan institutions,’ says Gibbon, 
“woman was not a person, buta thing.” 
Her rights and interests were lost in those 
of her husband, She could be repudiated 
or divorced at will. Woman, in turn, 
reckless of her good name, had lost the 
most immediate jewel of her soul. The 
Lucretias and Virginias of the old heroic 
days were beings of tradition. The Julias 
and Messalinas flaunted their shame in 
the high places of the earth; and to be 
Czesar’s wife was not to be “ above suspi- 
cion.”"’ But Christianity taught the sanc- 
tity of marriage as a type of mystical 
union between Christ and his Church, 
and asserted the absolute sinfulness of 
divorce save for one supreme cause. In 
its recoil from the abominable licentious- 





* Apud nos inter pauperes et divites, servos et dom- 
inos, interest nihil,—‘‘ With us there is no difference 
between the poor and the rich, slaves and masters.”’ 
(Lactant., Div. Inst., v, 14, 15.) 
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ness of paganism, it regarded modesty 
as the crownof all the graces; and against 
its violation, the heaviest ecclesiastical 
penalties were denounced. 

The rites and benedictions of the 
Church were early invoked to give their 
sanction to Christian marriage, and doubt- 
less, in the dim recesses of the Cata- 
combs, and surrounded by the holy dead, 
youthful hearts must have plighted their 
troth, and have been more firmly knit 
together by the common perils and per- 
secutions they were called to share. Gilt 
glasses have been found affixed to many 
of the graves, with representations of a 
man and woman standing with clasped 
hands before a marriage altar, while the 
figure of Christ appears between them, 
crowning the newly wedded pair. 

The strong instinct of the female mind 
to personal adornment was, in the early 
centuries, suppressed by religious con- 
viction and ecclesiastical discipline; and 
Christian women cultivated rather the 
ornament of ‘“‘a meek and quiet spirit” 
than the meretricious attractions of the 
heathen. ‘‘ Let your comeliness be the 
goodly garment of the soul,” says Ter- 
tullian ; ‘clothe yourself with the silk of 
uprightness, the fine linen of holiness, 
and the purple of modesty, and you shall 
have God himself for your lover and 
spouse.”* The simple and becoming 
garb of the Christian matron is exhibited 
in many of the representations of oranziz, 
or praying figures, in the chambers of the 
Catacombs. 

With the corruption of the Cliurch and 
the decay of piety under the post-Con- 
stantinian emperors came the develop- 
ment of luxury and an increased sump- 
, tuousness of apparel. The refined classic 
taste was lost, and splendor was the only 
expression of opulence. The mosaics, in 
the more ancient basilicas, and occasional 
representations from the Catacombs, il- 
lustrate the increased love for costly 
adorning. The primitive simplicity of 
dress gave place to many-colored and 
embroidered robes. The hair, often false, 





* De Cultu Fominarum,” ii, 3-13. 





was tortured into unnatural forms, and 
raised in a towering mass upon the head, 
suggesting comparison with certain mod. 
ern fashionable modes, and was fre. 
quently artificially tinted. The person 
was bedizened with jewelry,—pendants 
in the ears, pearls on the neck, bracelets, 
and a profusion of rings on the arms and 
fingers. St. Jerome inveighs, with pecul- 
iar vehemence, against the attempt to 
beautify the complexion with pigments, 
“What business have rouge and paint 
on a Christian cheek?” he asks. “ Who 
can weep for her sins, when her tears 
wash bare furrows on her skin? With 
what trust can a face be lifted toward 
heaven which the Maker can not recog- 
nize as his workmanship ?” 

We thus see, from the evidences af. 
forded by ancient epigraphy, as well as 
from the testimony of history, the im- 
mense superiority, in all the elements of 
true dignity and excellence, of primitive 
Christianity to the corrupt civilization 
with which it was confronted. Its pres- 
ence ennobled the character and purified 
the morals of mankind. It raised society 
from the slough into which it had fallen, 
and imported tenderness and fidelity into 
the domestic relations of life. Notwith- 
standing the corruptions by which it be- 
came iafected in the days of ecclesiasti- 
cal power and pride, even the worst form 
of Christian faith was infinitely prefera- 
ble to the abominations of paganism. 
Its influence gave a sanctity before un- 
known to human life. It averted the 
sword from the throat of the gladiator, 
and plucked heipless infancy from expo- 
sure to untimely death. It threw the 
zegis of its protection over the slave and 
the oppressed, raising them from the con- 
dition of beasts to the dignity of men and 
the fellowship of saints. With an un- 
wearied and passionate charity it yearned 
over the suffering and sorrowing every- 
where, and created a vast and compre- 
hensive organization for their relief, of 
which the world had before no example, 
and had formed no conception. It had 
blotted out cruel laws, written, like those 
of Draco, in blood, and led back justice, 
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long banished, to the judgment-seat. It 
created an art purer and loftier than that 
of paganism, and a literature rivaling, in 
elegance of form, and surpassing in no- 
bleness of spirit, the sublimest produc- 
tions of the classic muse. Instead of the 
sensual conceptions of heathenism, de- 
filing the soul, it supplied images of pu- 
rity, tenderness, and pathos, which not 
only fascinated the imagination, but hal- 
lowed the heart; and instead of exalting 
martial prowess and lauding the caprice 





of imperial power, it set before man the 
sanctity of suffering and of weakness, 
and the supreme majesty of gentleness 
and truth; it made humility a virtue.* 
W. H. WITHRow. 





*The whole subject of the Catacombs of Rome, 
their origin, structure, and history; their art and 
symbolism ; their inscriptions, doctrinal teachings, 
and testimony relative to primitive Christianity, have 
been exhaustively treated, with great copiousness of 
pictorial illustration, by the writer, in a volume re- 
cently published by Nelson & Phillips and Hitchcock 
& Walden. 





OUR WANTS. 


T has been said that the chief want 
of our times is a cook-book; but from 
our stand-point there seems more need 
of a cook than a book; for we have re- 
cipes enough and to spare, but there is a 
lack of skillful hands and willing to pre- 
pare the broth and flavor the pudding. 
So, through all life’s varied stages, there 
is no lack of advice and theories, but 
there is sad need of skilled and willing 
workers who will test theories by practice. 
Our entire life is one vast expression 
of want, and all our efforts are to satisfy it; 
and, whatever strand of the tangled web 
we touch, it is sure to vibrate in every 
womanly heart. Even the first cries of 
infancy are expressions of want; and, as 
life comes slowly on, the wants grow no 
less, but increase and multiply, until the 
wise ones have seen fit to divide and class- 
ify them. But, in our simple effort, we 
want only to consider those of the body 
and mind, or soul, that are inseparable in 
our thoughts, without entering into the va- 
rious subtle questions which the learned 
might discuss and answer. 

Our bodies being the habitation of the 
mind, and the only channel of commu- 
nication with the in-dwelling soul, it be- 
comes our first consideration to note its 
peculiarities in order to guard well this 
avenue, and see to the development and 





preservation of this temple; for we have 
sad and conclusive proof that a weak 
physical organization will most likely 
give a weak mind, and that health and 
strength of body will give power and en- 
ergy to mind and soul. Then, such be- 
ing the relative position, is it not impor- 
tant that we train this messenger between 
time and eternity with care, that it may 
be well fitted for its duties? Let no care 
be spared that it be perfect in form and 
beauty, that it be not impaired by disease, 
nor weakened by indulgence. But, in so 
do‘ng, let us constantly bear in mind that 
\-e want a servant, not so live as to make 
i. the chief consideration how it shall be 
fed or clothed; not allowing the body 
to burden the mind, nor lay stripes upon 
it that will scar through eternity; but 
rather train it into a cheerful handmaiden, 
ready to do the bidding of the soul with 
alacrity and without complaint. Taking 
this view, we see the magnitude of the 
responsibility of those who take upon 
themselves the training of the young, of 
sowing seed that will bring a certain and 
abundant harvest in eternity, of setting 
influences in motion that are as infinite 
and irrevocable as the laws of the Crea- 
tor. When we realize how many take 
upon themselves these responsibilities 
blindly, without consideration, or only 
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for pay, it is no wonder we are perplexed 
and troubled by dull, mischievous boys, 
by shallow, giggling girls, who daily 
grow into bad men, and useless, irritable 
women. Did we but remember that all 
this is the sad but natural outgrowth of 
imperfect organism, of bad training at 
home and in school, and how almost 
futile are the attempts to straighten the 
grown tree, we would certainly then 
have more interest shown as to who 
trained and influenced the children. It 
would then be no longer a question of 
so many dollars on the month, but who 
is best fitted for the work. 

Then is it not the great question with 
us who have taken these responsibilities 
upon us, either as teachers or mothers, 
‘How shall we best perform our duties, 
that we abuse not the trust given us?’ 
But can it be possible for us to direct 
those who are to take life’s work after us, 
if we have no appreciation of these 
things? unless we first develop our- 
selves? In order to do this, we must so 
arrange our plans of life, and pursue 
such a course of action, as will tend to 
develop in us those qualities of mind 
that will make life beautiful,—beautiful 
not by reflection from our surroundings, 
but by the light shining from within, 
which will cast a golden light o# our sur- 
roundings ; that we be not absorbents to 
such a degree that the character of our 
lives will depend on any of these things, 
but that our individuality be such as will 
enable us to pursue a course of action 
without first seeking to know what others 
will think, asking only, Is it wise? and, 
Does God approve? Of course, we do 
not believe that we can suddenly devel- 
op into all the fullness of the noblest 
tvpe of life, but that it is a thing of 
growth, that there is always a goal to 
reach, with ever an inward yearning for 
something better than we have yet known, 
an indwelling consciousness of capabili- 
ties that will lead us onward and upward 
in life’s work and experience. 

With our faculties developed, we are 
better fitted for the changes of life; we 
are then like a warrior armed, ready for 





resistance or endurance (for every perfect 
character has both elements), patiently 
to endure and quietly to wait with the 
unalterable. But no life can have com- 
pleteness that has not resisted obstacles, 
not struggled in conflicts, which have 
certainly come to every life. For, just as 
surely as the fierce north wind strengthens 
the sturdy oak, so surely do life’s burdens, 
and the responsibilities of great under- 
taking, enlarge and strengthen us, men- 
tally and spiritually. Although we have 
an instinctive shrinking from conflict 

’ 
given us by an All-wise Father as a safe. 
guard from recklessness, yet, when the 
conflict is over, there is a sweetness in 
the rest of victory that the passive have 
no conception of. And when we reach 
the haven of rest, we will not find it a 
place of inactivity, but, as Goethe beau- 
tifully says, ‘‘It will be the doing well 
our part;’’ for therein true happiness is 
found. We know the loving, benevolent 
Creator, whom we worship, never meant 
we should “sit tamely down to misery, 
but strive after happiness, both for our- 
selves and others;” not passively to ac- 
cept grief or joy, but to take means to 
escape one and secure the other. For, 
however diverse life may be, it is made 
up to a of joys, sorrows, and work; 
and, however much we may murmur at 
the apparent unequal portions, yet, if our 
idea of this life is growth in every sense, - 
and we are striving to reach the standard 
given us by our great model, we will find 
“life has brought the same things alike 
to all.’ And whenever we fail to see 
the end from the beginning, let us re- 
member that we are yet in the twilight 
of existence, and see but dimly, and our 
efforts to understand are often the mere 
gropings of the untutored mind after 
light in the midst of darkness; but as the 
full dawn and perfect day follows the 
early twilight, so will perfect knowledge 
come to us when we have stepped into 
the full light of eternity. When the 
mists of time will have passed away, we 
will find many of the dark places light, 
and the stumbling- blocks landmarks, 
placed by the finger of God to guide us 
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on the journey. Then, and not till then, 
will we truly see the worth and weight 
of each day's toil and care; for 
“Each spirit weaves the robe it wears 
From out life’s busy loom; 


And common tasks and daily cares 
Make up the threads of doom.” 


‘Tis the home-life that needs the 
workers ‘‘ brave and bold,” who will con- 
tinue “with fingers weary and worn, 





with eyelids heavy and red,” not weary- 
ing in well-doing nor doubting results; 
for if 
“Thou wouldst the veiled future read 
The harvest answers to the seed.” 


Then let us be 


“Eager to work, but calm to wait, 
Till, at hot noon or sunset late, 
The pale horse waiteth at the gate.” 


MAry ARNOLD. 





JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


HERE are poets who cull flowers 
from a limited field, and poets who 
gather blossoms in every land; poets 
wno travel over the world in search of 
scenes and associations of romance and 
beauty; and untraveled poets to whom 
the world brings its riches in the solitude 
of fameless places. The traveler finds 
the associations of Moore’s poetry on the 
streams of many lands, but the scenes of 
Wordsworth's poetry only on the quiet 
lakes of Grasmere and Windermere 
A like contrast presents itself in two of 
our own poets. Longfellow, spending 
the calm decline of life in delicious re- 
tirement on the banks of the Charles, has 
delved in all mines for poetic treasures. 
He wandered over Europe in his student 
days, studying her poets in new lan- 
guages, as he traveled; and his own songs 
have since gone over the same journey, 
having been translated into all the lan- 
guages he then learned. Whittier, a val- 
etudinary in a busy little town on the 
Merrimack, has found an ample field for 
poetic thought amid the scenes and asso- 
ciations of home. Though he has tem- 
porarily lived in several American cities, 
his muse has scarcely wandered from a 
single rural district in Massachusetts, 
comprising less than twenty square miles. 
But these twenty square miles of old 
Essex County are rich with poetic sub- 
jects, scenes of rural simplicity, land- 





scapes diversified with river views and 
sea views, old colonial superstitions, and 
historic and legendary lore. From the 
calm hills of East Haverhill, where the 
poet was born, to the murmurous beeches 
of Cape Ann, which he has famed in 
ballad, the region is worthy of a poet, 
and has found a poet faithful and true to 
the trusts of home. To this district the 
genius of Whittier has always turned in 
its poetic moods, like Goldsmith’s to 
Auburn and Lissory, and like Burns's 
to the Doon and Ayr. While the poetry 
of Longfellow shows how esthetic thought 
is enriched by travel, the poetry of Whit- 
tier illustrates the wealth of beauty an 
okservant and philosophical mind may 
find in restricted limits and native soil. 
His songs are not the notes of migra- 
tions, but native inspirations, attuned to 
the hills, vales, and rivers of home. If 
we know less of the world at large by 
this untraveled culture, we know more of 
the rich endowments of special places 
and localities. His estimate of Words- 
worth’s poetic mission is a just measure 
of himself: 
“The sunrise on his breezy lake, 
The rosy tints his sunset brought, - 


World-seen, are gladdening all the vales 
And mountain-peaks of thought. 


Art builds on sand; the works of pride 
And human passion change and fall, 

But that which shares the life of God 
With him surviveth all.” 
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The localities that have furnisiied the 
most frequent subjects for Whittier’s pen, 
and that have helped form the frame- 
work, texture, and coloring of nearly all 
that he has written, are the old towns 
of East Haverhill, Newbury, Newbury- 
port, Gloucester, the thriving town of 
Amesbury, the river Merrimack, and the 
fine Atlantic beeches, from Cape Ann to 
Marblehead. 

In the first of these places, East Haver- 
hill, the poet was born, in 1808. Heisa 
descendant of a Quaker family, who early 
settled along the banks of the Merrimack, 
and who, from early colonial times, have 
had a local reputation for piety, good 
sense, and hospitality. In the perilous 
times of the Indian war, the Whittier 
family refused to accept the offer of armed 
protection, though their house was near 
a garrison, but trusted to the effects of 
their honor, and kind and just dealing 
with the savages, and were unmolested. 
Whittier’s father, as he himself says, in 
‘*Snow Bound,” was ‘‘a prompt, decisive 
man.”’ But his energy of character was 
quite equaled by his benevolence, for he 
was always charitable to others’ failings, 
and good to the poor. His mother was 
a patient, loving woman, with a heart to 
feel for every one, always contented and 
happy in the affection of her children. 

The family library consisted of few 
books, chiefly of a religious character, 
and among these “ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’’ seems to have been the favorite 
of John’s early years. The district- 
school was not favorable to large literary 
acquirements, being kept by an odd ge- 
nius, who was sometimes more fond of 
his toddy than his pupils; and who, at 
these intervals, used tc have sharp words 
with his wife, who tended her baby in an 
adjoining room. The school-room and 
the queer old pedagogue are described in 
som.e lines ‘‘To my Old Schoolmaster,” 
with much tenderness of feeling, and an 
evasive deliciousness of humor, that 
makes the smile tremble on the reader's 
lips: 

“Through the cracked and crazy wall 
Came the cradle rock and squall, 








And the goodman’s voice at strife 
Wich his shrill and tipsy wife,— 
Luring us by stories old, 

With a comic unction told, 

More than by the eloquence 

Of terse birchen arguments,” 


The picture of Whittier’s early home, 
which was as hospitable 1s that which 
wondering Oliver Goldsmith so much 
loved to remember, i= familiar to all the 
readers of ‘‘Snow Bound.” The very 
barn is as a familiar place, and all the 
members of the old family are acquaint. 
ances. The reader remembers the kind- 
hearted uncle, ‘innocent of books,”— 


“A simple, guileless, child-like man, 
Content to live where life began ;” 


the sweet-faced ‘‘ elder sister,’’— 


“How many a poor one’s blessing went 
With thee beneath the low green tent 
Whose cuftain never outward swings!” 


and even poor crazy Harriet Livermore, 
whose visits were the one terror to the 
children of the house. 

Whittier speaks with great tenderness 
of the insanity of this last-named relig- 
ious enthusiast: 


“«Whate’er her troubled path may be, 
The Lord’s sweet pity with her go! 
The outward wayward life we see, 
The hidden springs we may not know, 
Nor is it given us to discern 
What threads the fatal sisters spun, 
Through what ancestral years has run 
The sorrow with the woman born; 
What forged her cruel chain of moods, 
What set her feet in solitudes.” 


She was a woman of wonderful genius, 
and with a kindling fancy that startled 
those around her; but she was harsh and 
cruel in her darker moods, and some- 
times inflicted personal violence on the 
children, to whom she was an object of 
awe. She expected to see the coming of 
the Lord with her own eyes, and, in this 
confidence, set out for Jerusalem: 
“Through Smyrna’s plague-hushed thoroughfares, 

Up sea-set Malta’s rocky stairs, 

Gray olive slopes of hills that hem 

Thy tombs and shrines, Jerusalem, 

Her tireless feet have held their way; 

And sti!l unrestful, bowed and gray, 

She watches, under Eastern skies, 

With hope, each day renewed and fresh, 
The Lord’s quick coming in the flesh, 
Whereof she dreams and prophesies.” 
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It was in Haverhill that Whittier, in 
boyhood, wrote his first poems. He was, 
at the time, an almost unlettered and a 
very hard-working farmer’s boy, upon 
whom the cares and responsibilities inci- 
dent to New England farm-life had come 
early, and who lad little home-sympathy 
jn fostering a poetic taste. He sent one 
of ‘these early rhymes, with much tim- 
idity, to William Lloyd Garrison, then an 
obscure editor of a free-speech paper, 
published in Newburyport. 

It met with a more favorable reception 
than one of Longfellow’s early efforts, 
which was returned with the gratuitous 
advice to the author, ‘‘to buckle down 
tothe law." Mr. Garrison, on going into 
the office, one day, found the poem under 
the door. It was written on coarse paper 
and in blue ink, and, thinking it was 
doggerel, he was about to throw it into 
the waste-basket, when some good angel 
of conscience stayed his hand, and he 
gave it a reading. In the poem he dis- 
covered a poet. Other poems arrived 
from the same source, and he at last in- 
quired of the postman from what quafter 
these manuscripts came. The postman 
believed that they came from a farmer's 
boy in East Haverhill. ‘‘I will ride over 
and see him,”’ saic Garrison; and he 
made good the generous resolution. He 
found the young poet at work with his 
father on the old place. It was the first 
meeting of the two philanthropists, who 
were to become so famous in the Anti- 
slavery contest, and wield so strong an 
influence in the world. 

Young Whittier acknowledged to Gar- 
rison the authorship of the poems. The 
confession may have been hardly pleas- 
ing to Whittier’s father, who, adhering to 
plain Quaker principles, did not look 
upon poetry as a very useful or promising 
vocation. Garrison urged the duty of 
sending a boy of such genius to school; 
the Quaker farmer did not seem con- 
vinced, but John was soon after sent to 
the academy. 

Whittier taught school for a time with- 
out marked success, though the district 
trustee thought him ‘‘a good tutorer,”” He 





came to Boston as an editor in 1829; went 
to Hartford, in 1830, to take charge of 
the New England Weekly; and after- 
ward returned to Haverhill, to engage in 
agricultural pursuits. In 1835, he was 
elected to the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and afterward went to Philadelphia as 
an editor of the Freeman. ‘These expe- 
riences are hardly brought into public 
noticein his poems. His Indian legends, 
recounting the old tales he had heard at 
Haverhill, were only passibly successful ; 
his poetic genius was of slow growth, and 
its recognition was slow. 

But his opportunity came at last. The 
anti-slavery conflict furnished him a sub- 
ject that kindled the lyric fire in his soul. 
His stirring odes, written at this period, 
which embraced the latter part of the 
brief portion of his life devoted to edit- 
ing and politics, are every-where known, 
and, as they are not directly connected 
with our subject, we pass their history. 

Whittier’s love of retirement led him 
to the Merrimack again. He settled at 
Amesbury, where his purely literary life 
may be said to have begun. It is here 
that he wrote ‘‘ The Chapel of the Her- 
mits,"’ “ Snow-bound,”’ ‘“‘ The Tent on the 
Beach,” ‘In War-time,” ‘Among the 
Hills,’ and nearly all of the domestic 
ballads which have become household 
words, 

His home is a simple cottage, near the 
skirts of the town, plain without, but with 
an air of hospitable comfort within. 
Near it, on the borders of a tangled 
grove, is the little Quaker church, look- 
ing like an old-fashioned country school- 
house, standing, as it does, ‘“‘ at the parting 
of the ways.” Here, on Thursdays and 
Sundays, the poet resorts, with a few de- 
scendants of the old Quaker families, for 
silent worship. Many of his devout 
meditations here have doubtless proved 
the germs of those religious poems which 
have gone forth with their messagés of 
love and peace to the world. 

“We rose, and slowly homeward turned, 
While down the west the sunset burned ; 
And, in its light, hill, wood, and tide, 
And human forms, seemed glorified. 
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The village homes transfigured stood, 
The purple bluffs, whose belting wood 
Across the waters leaned to hold 

The yellow leaves like lamps of gold. 


Then spake my friend: ‘ Thy words are true: 
Forever old, forever new, 

These home-seen splendors are the same 
Which over Eden’s sunsets came.’” 

His house, on his retirement, was in 
charge of his sister, Elizabeth H. Whit- 
tier, a woman ~ichly endowed in mind, 
with a sweet face and disposition, a pure, 
loving heart, and an ever conscientious 
life. The love of the two for each other 
was like that of Wordsworth for his sis- 
ter, or of Charles and Mary Lamb. He 
speaks of this sweet fountain of affection 
again and again in his poems, and pays 
a most touching tribute to her memory 
in “Snow Bound.” She herself was a 
poet, and he was accustomed to read to 
her the first copy of what he wrote. He 
has gathered into ‘‘ Hazel Blossoms”’ sev- 
eral of her best poems with his own. 
‘‘Since she died,’’ he once remarked to 
a friend, ‘‘I can not tell whether what I 
have written is good for any thing or 
not.” 

The years immediately following the 
establishment of the Whittiers at their 
home in Amesbury are among the most 
fruitful in the poet’s history. There was 
a quiet beauty about their home whose 
charm ‘vas its simplicity. The poet had 
a delightful garden; little animals and 
pets were ever around him: a bantam 
now had the freedom of the kitchen, and 
now a gray parrot talked with him, very 
profoundly, from the back of his chair. 

Eminent people shared the plain hos- 


pitality of the sunny rooms. Joseph 
Sturge found a welcome here. Sturge, 


like Whittier, was a descendant of a 
noted line of the gray fathers. Like 
Whittier, he was born in a rural town, 
reared in rustic simplicity, and entered 
con amore into the struggle against slav- 
ery. He came to this country full of 
antislavery zeal, and each heart—the 
poet’s and the philanthropist’s—knew 
its mate. After the death of Sturge’s 
wife and child, his sister cared for his 
home. Both Whittier and his sister made 





i 
his visit the occasion for verse-writing 
When the sister of the reformer died 

. . . ’ 
Whittier wrote to him: 
‘Thine is a grief the depth of which another 
May never know; 


Yet, o’er the waters, O my stricken brother, 
To thee I go. 


I lean my heart unto thee, sadly folding 
Thy hand in mine; 

With even the weakness of my soul upholding 
The strength of thine.” 


The death of Sturge strongly affected 
the poet, and was made the occasion of 
the finest lines that, perhaps, he has ever 
written, beginning: 

‘In the fair land o’ershadowed by Ischia’s mount- 
ains, 
Across the charmed bay, 
Whose blue waves keep with Capua’s silver fount. 
ains, 
Perpetual holiday, 


A king lies dead,” etc. 


The old Quaker preachers and the old 
antislavery reformers, both of this coun- 
try and England, were always welcome 
here. Here letters, as well as personal 
kind greetings, found their way, bearing 
the signature of noble names, and in- 
spired by a common sympathy for man: 
kind. It was no place of gay social par- 
ties, for brilliant and aimless litterateurs, 
but a place of common inspiration and 
strength for earnest souls. Conspicuous 
among the poet’s literary friends was 
Lucy Larcom, who shared the confidences 
of his literary plans and composition, 
The poems of each were made more 
perfect, and took on higher standard, by 
the criticisms of this literary friendship. 

About the year 1857 there opened a 
golden age of New England poets. Long- 
fellow was living, as now, in the old 
Craggie House, Cambridge, to which 
Washington came after the battie of Bun- 
ker Hill; Holmes lived on the Charles 
River, in Boston; Lowell, in his old his- 
toric mansion, amid the fine grounds 
and trees called Elmwood; and Emerson, 
amid historic scenes at Concord. The 
luster of the fame of each was full-orbed, 
and Trowbridge and several minor poets 
were just rising into public view. Whit- 
tier was the poet of political sentiment, 
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and was at his best at this time. His was 
the prophet’s voice for freedom, while 
Lowell wit took up the keen cimeter of 
satire. These poets were all within easy 
distance from Boston, and not unfre- 
quently met. 

Perhaps the most popular ballad that 
Whittier produced during this era of ripe 
poetic effort, which seemed to lose some- 
thing of its fire aiter the war, was “ Bar- 
bara Fritchie.’’ Longfellow wrote his 
“Excelsior” late at night, under the in- 
spiration of a letter from Senator, Sum- 
ner; and he is said to have penned his 
“Psalm of Life’’ in the old room that 
Washington occdpied, which, if true, 
may have furnished the inspiration for 
the much abused stanza: 

“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 


And, departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


Whittier wrote ‘‘ Barbara Fritchie’ 
under the influence of the strong feeling 
which the incident produced, as related 
to him in a letter from a very famous 
authoress, living at Washington. ‘‘I have 
written out the incident in verse,’’ was 
the substance of a letter which the poet 
wrote to the lady in return; ‘it will ap- 
pear in the next number of the Atdantic ; 
and you can judge whether it is good 
for any thing.” 

We have spoken of two of the towns 
in old Essex most intimately associated 
with his poetry—East Haverhill, the scene 
of “Snow Bound;” and Amesbury, the 
scene of his home ballads, and the place 
in which most of the poems having po- 
litical reference were written. His muse, 
with all of its limitations, has a somewhat 
wider local range. The Merrimack, on 
which he was born, and from which he 
has never long wandered, may be consid- 
ered as his ‘“‘river of song:”’ 


“We know the world is rich in streams 

Renowned in song and story, 

Whose music murmurs through our dreams 
Of human love and glory. 

We know that Arno’s banks are fair, 
And Rhine has castled shadows, 

And, poet-tuned the Doon and Ayr 
Go singing down their meadows. 





But while unpictured and unsung, 
By painter or by poet, 

Our river wants the tuneful tongue 
And cunning hand to show it, 

We only know the fond skies lean 
Above it warm with blessing, 

And the sweet soul of our Undine 
Awakes to our caressing.” 


The old towns of Newbury and New- 
buryport also share the immortality of 
his verse. The traveler who visits the 
tomb of Whitefield in the Federal-street 
Church, in Newburyport, will vividly call 
to mind the lines entitled ‘‘The Preacher.” 
“Under the church of Federal-Street, 

Under the tread of its Sabbath feet, 


Walled about by its basement stones, 
Lie the marvelous preacher’s bones. 


Long shall the traveler strain his eye 

From che railroad car as it plunges by, 

And the vanishing town behind him search 

For the slender spire of the Whitefield Church.” 


Gloucester, with its fantastic ghost lore, 
against whose garrison the spirits of the 
air, in old colonial days, were supposed 
to wage a warfare; Marblehead, with old- 
time dialect, more strange when listened 
to than when seen in print, in the refrain 
of ‘‘Skipper Ireson’s Ride;” the curv- 
ing beaches that sweep away from the 
mouth of the Merrimack, on which the 
poet once pitched his Summer tent with 
Fields, the poet and the second AWantic 
editor, who could decline a MS. so neatly 
that 
“Bards, whose name is legion, if denied, 

Bore off alike intact their verses and their pride ;”" 
and with Bayard Taylor, who, 

“In idling mood, had from him hurled 

The poor squeezed orange of the world;”— 
all have a place in the poet’s local pano- 
rama. The ‘Songs of Labor,” espe- 
cially the ‘‘Shoemakers,”’ the ‘‘ Drovers,” 
the ‘‘ Huskers,’’ and the ‘“ Fisherman,” 
are all home scenes, as faithfully picture 
as they are familiar to the dwellers in 
‘‘old Essex.” 

The poet who writes from feeling writes 
almost unconsciously a biography of him- 
self in his poems, and Whittier’s poems 
are in this sense his biography. He uses 
no great wealth of imagery, few studiéd 
effects of rhyme, but littie medizval lore, 
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or the bringing of faded beauties out of 
the glooms of the past. He is eloquent 
because lofty thought and true feeling 
are in themselves eloquent, and lose 
nothing by an elegant simplicity of ex- 
pression. ‘‘His poetry,” said his old 


friend, William Ellery Channing, “bursts 
forth from the heart with the fire and en. 
ergy of the ancient prophet; and,” he 
added, ‘‘his noble simplicity of character 
is the deiight of us all.”’ 

H. H. BuTrerwortg, 





THAT 


HREE times a week there was a very 
early breakfast in our little suburban 
home; for three times a week “that girl”’ 
went to the city to win bread; anda most 
successful bread-winner was she,—keep- 
ing up a little home, supporting a mother, 
educating two brothers until they could 
do for themselves, marrying off a sister, 
and all the while giving more to the sup- 
port of the Church and its institutions 
than most business men. 

I was her guest. 

Mrs. Burleith called Ellen, “that girl,”’ 
when she went down to get breakfast; 
and when Ellen came down, her mother, 
Mrs. Burleith, placed her breakfast on 
the table smoking hot; poured, sweet- 
ened, and stirred her coffee; helped her 
plate, and would have fed her, if that 
would have helped to expedite matters; 
then she warmed overshoes and wraps 
and laid them ready to put on; even 
folded and buttoned the waterproof about 
her, while Ellen tied her bonnet and I 
pinned the veil, and then ran to the door 
and turned the knob that not an instant 
should be lost; and ‘‘that poor girl’’ was 
off at last, swinging from the arm of her 
brother, who was taking seven league 
steps for the depot. 

“Come to breakfast now, Miss Blin; 
you must excuse me if I neglect you 
mornings when Ellen goes to the city, 
for it is such a job for that poor girl to go 
off through the storm such a Winter's 
morning,” said Mrs. Burleith, who had 
given the steak and coffee a second heat, 
while I was shivering over the fire in the 
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yet early gray of morning. ‘For her 
sake,”’ continued the mother, “I wish we 
could afford to live in the city. There 
now, sit down while breakfast is hot.” 

‘‘Ask a blessing, Miss Blin? 

“Ellen did not drink all her coffee, 
poor child! Just sweeten yours yourself, 
I like good old-fashioned ways, such as 
they have out West now; but manners 
are different here. Yes: I often tell El- 
len I wish she did n’t have it so hard; but 
she always says, ‘Why, ma, I only follow 
where the Lord leads;’ and it is wonder. 
ful how he has led her. I often tell her- 
I think she ought to write her own story, 
Dear me, there ’s no made-up story that 
could equal it; for, you see, it is all the 
Lord’s doings, and nobody’s but his, 
You see, when she was little she was kind 
of dull like, did n’t care to play like other 
children, and she was sickly always,—all 
her life. When she was a baby she cried 
all the time, day and night. She cried 
herself to sleep, and she waked up cry- 
ing. She cried when she was washed, 
and when she was dressed, and when 
she was fed. She was always a squirm- 
ing with something or qther, and there 
was a time that I didn’t care which of 
us died first. I was in poor health, and 
we were poor people and could not af- 
ford to hire, and she gave me no peace 
or chance to sleep at night, When I 
had fussed and fussed, and finally got 
her to sleep, ''d go to lay her down, 0, 
so careful! not to jostle, fairly holding 
my breath,—the minute she ’d touch 
the bed, wah! w-a-a-a-h! she'd yell, and 
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get purple in the face. We gave her 
some kind of drops awhile,—cordial, or 
something or other,—but she got worse 
instead of better, and [ would n't give it 
to her any longer. I said, if she would 
cry herself to death she might. Gran’ma 
used to say that may be I'd live to see 
the day that she'd be the greatest help 
and comfort I ever had, but I'd declare 
that it didn’t seem likely then. There 
was one night in particular, that I was 
speaking about as not caring which of 
us died first. I sat up in the end of the 
bed, rocking backward and forward, a 
swinging and teetering her, till it seemed 
as if my arms would unjoint: but the 
longer I teetered and tossed and swung 
her, the louder she’d cry; and at last 
with one swing, I just laid hey over on 
the foot of the bed, and fell back on the 
pillow. Then she yelled louder than 
ever, and my husband raised up in bed, 
and looked at her and looked at me; and 
says he, ‘Well, I'd like to know what 
that means? Don't you hear that child 
cry?’ and says I, ‘Yes.’ Says he, ‘She'll 
cry herself to death;’ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘she 
might as well die as me.’ ‘You're a 
pretty mother,’ says he; and he took the 
child up and walked the floor with her, 
and he had to keep it up till, I guess, 
about morning. He was nervous, and 
had to have his sleep or he could:n't 
work, Along at first, when she cried so 
much, he went up-stairs to sleep; but 
that did n’t do, for he could hear her up 
there, and, besides, he was used to the 
one room and bed, and so he came back 
after a while, and I did my best not to let 
her disturb him; but after that night that 
I am telling you of, he took more care 
of her than he ever did before; would 
get up nights and get her a drink, and 
walk with her. But she cried on, all the 
while she was a baby; and, as I didn’t 
dare put her in a crib by herself, I laid 
on the rails of the bed whenever she was 
asleep, for fear of touching and waking 
her. But I’m tiring you out with my 
silly stories about my troubles with that 
child ? 

“No? Well that is just what the min- 





isters used to say when they came to our 
house. It was a stopping-place for Meth- 
odist ministers then, when the country 
was new, and they rode circuit. They'd 
hear something or other about how the 
Lord had been with Ellen, and they'd 
ask me; and I've told the story I suppose 
twenty times. 

‘‘ Well, as I was saying, she cried the 
life out of us all. Her poor sister Mary 
had to take care of her day-times, and 
she almost rocked her life out to keep 
the child still. There was always some- 
thing queer about Ellen. She used to 
cry dreadfully when she was washed, and 
once, when she was not quite three years 
old, she came to me, and said, ‘Ma, I 
ain’t going to cry any more when you 
wash me.’ I did not mind at the time; 
but next day, I think, she said, ‘Don't 
you see, ma, I didn’t cry when you 
washed me; and I’m not going to any 
more ;’ and sure enough she never did. 

“TI felt bad enough because she was 
not active and bright like other children. 
You know she don’t see off very well 
now. One day I was standing in my 
door, looking across the yard to a neigh- 
bor’s, and I saw a man standing in their 
door. I did not know him, but I thought 
Ellen might, so I said, ‘Who is that 
man?’ ‘I don’t see any man,’ says she. 
‘You don’t see a man, standing in that 
door,’ says I; ‘I don’t believe any such 
story.” ‘I see something in the door,’ 
says she, sorrowful-like, ‘but I can 't tell 
whether it isa man ora woman.’ I did 
not want to believe it, and thought it a 
blur over her eyes. But she came home 
from school one of those Winter days, 
when the night comes so early, and I 
sent her to see that every thing was on 
the supper-table; and, happening to look 
in from the kitchen, I saw her going 
round and round the table, crouched 
over, her face almost in the plates; and I 
said to myself, ‘ What is that child sfick- 
ing her nose into things that way for?’ 
and I spoke to her pretty sharply. ‘Why, 
ma,’ says she, ‘I can 't see unless my 
eyes are close to things.’ And that, with 
all the rest of her deficiencies, made me 
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feel bad enough. Then I found out that 
often in going to school she would think 
that she saw a cow coming along the 
road, and would climb the fence,—she 
was a great coward with all the rest,— 
and walk inside the lot, and, when she 
came opposite the thing that scared her, 
find it to be a man, one of the neighbors, 
as likely asnot. After I knew that, I was 
in constant fear that she would be run 
over, or injured in some way. She was 
so sickly that she could go to school but 
a little while at a time, and she could n't 
do hard work. Indeed, I never could 
learn that girlto work. Her brothers and 
sisters were smart. Mary, in particular, 
could turn her hand to any ‘hing; but 
Ellen never could make a bed or a gar- 
ment. She was always hanging over a 
book, or making a picture,—‘ marking,’ 
we called it. And it was worse after she 
found a box of water-colors, that had 
been her grandfather's, and that he had 
used in drawing; for he had been an 
architect,—carpenter, we called it. My 
mother and the neighbors used to say 
that I was ruining that child, indulging 
her in such things. ‘She'd be a great 
deal healthier if you’d put her to the 
dish-pan and wash-tub,’ they 'd say; and 
I tried to; but, law me! I couldn’t. She 
was always good-natured and obedient, 
and would begin to do whatever I set her 
about; but many and many a time when 
she had just begun to wash dishes, I'd hear 
a swish! and would look up and see Ellen 
with her hands hanging over the pan, just 
as a water-hating cat holds her paws 
when she has to come through wet grass, 
and then she'd be gone. I'd follow, and 
generally find her in the far bed-room, 
so hard at work over a picture that she 
would n't know I was there. I'd go back 
and finish the dishes, for I got to believe 
that she didn’t know what she was do- 
ing when she left her work. Well, she 
drawed and drawed, and painted and 
painted, till there was not a scrap of 
white paper, nor a fly-leaf in a book, that 
she didn’t use. We didn’t mind her 





her time so. By and by school children 

began to tease for her pictures, and then 

grown people asked for them, and she 

gave them away. I wish we had kept 

some of her first pictures. Once, I re. 

member, an educated lady asked for one: 

and Ellen thought she'd spread herself: 

so she took a large sheet of paper, as big 

as the great looking-glass, and made a 

hunting scene. There was a Clearing 

and some stumps, and a forest where 
deer were just running in. Every stump 
had an Indian behind it, in the act of 
shooting the deer, and every Indian had 
the muzzle of the gun to his eye. The 
lady told Ellen that the picture was very 
life-like, all but that ; but her college-bred 
brother, a gay young fellow, laughed so 
that Ellen was almost sick with mortifi- 
cation. One of her old daubs, as she 
calls it, got between the leaves of her 
grandfather’s old prayer-book; and, as 

we were a Methodist family, and did not 
open an Episcopal prayer-book often, it 
escaped being given away. This is it, a- 
gypsy camp. Ellen laughs at the fount. 
ain, where the two jets of waier start out 
of a perpendicular rock in a side hill, 
shaped like a shepherd’s crook, and fall 
into a perfectly round hole, that has no 
outlet. The curtains of the gypsy wagon, 
behind the trees, are looped in exact 
curves. The kettle hangs just right over 
the fire, only it hangs on nothing. _ The 
gypsies look like good children dressed 
for church, as in an English Sunday- 
school book. That thing by the fire isa 
dog. Ellen can’t yet make good animal 
figures, she says; but I think it’s pretty 
well done for a girl of eight. 

“After a while, she began to say she 
wished she could go somewhere and learn 
to make pictures. I always discouraged 
her, but every little while she'd speak 
about it. Finally, she came to me with 
the catalogue of a school in Massachu- 
setts. ‘There, ma,’ she says, ‘that’s 
the place I want to go to.’ ‘ Well, you 
never will! you may just set your heart 
to rest on that,’ says I. You see, some 


pictures much, thought them pretty for a | great artists fromi Paris had set up a 


child, but we were sorry to see her waste | school, and the prices were the highest, 
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and we could n’t afford to send the girl 
even to a country academy. My heart 
ached for the child, and I tried to show 
her that, as we were so poor, she was just 
tormenting herself; but she did n't seem 
pacified, though she didn’t.say much. 
Then she neglected work worse than 
ever, and took to writing; write, write, 
write. She would not even notice com- 
pany who came to the house. Well, 
wasn’t we astonished when some one be- 
gan to send us magazines from Phila- 
delphy, that had stories and pieces of 
poetry under her name. It seems that 
the poor child had set her heart on earn- 
ing money to go to that school, and, some- 
where, she saw the offer of three hun- 
dred dollars as a, prize for the best story 
sent to this magazine, and two hundred 
for the next best; and she tried for the 
three hundred dollars. She didn’t get 
it, but the publishers got hundreds of 
good stories for nothing. She had hon- 
orable mention, and her story was pub- 
lished before the prize story. Of course, 
she never got any thing for it, or for the 
stories and poems that she sent after- 
ward, and that they published; but she 
was young, and did it forthe honor. Yet 
she did not give up the school. 

“One day she came to me fuller of life 
than I had ever seen her. She hada 
letter in her hand. I couldn't believe 
my eyes. That timid, shy girl had writ- 
ten to the principal of that great school, 
that she was sickly, that her folks were 
poor and could n’tsend her to school; how 
she loved to make pictures more than 
any thing else; and finished up by asking 
them to let her come and learn to make 
pictures, and wait for their pay till she 
could earn it by teaching. She had their 
answer in her hand, and what do you 
think it was? They could not trust her 
for the whole; but if all was as she said, 
if she had a great deal of talent, they 
would wait on her for half the money, 
and that they would get her a place to 
teach. I declare I was out of patience 
with the girl. Says I, ‘Well, what better 
off are you now? You can’t get two 
hundred dollars any easier than you can 





four hundred—or a thousand, for that mat- 
ter. You-must just stop such foolishness. 
Your father can’t get the money, and 
blames me for encouraging you. You 
must just give it up.’ She burst out crying, 
and said, ‘Ma, I don’t believe you want 
me to learn.’ And what do you think 
she did then? Unbeknown to us, she 
wrote to a very good neighbor of ours, 
who knew how she loved to make pictures, 
and told him all about her writing to the 
Massachusetts school, and asked him 
to lend her money! He was a poor 
man himself, had a family of young chil- 
dren, and a little place not paid for. But, 
of all wonders! he answered her letter: 
told her fo get ready; that when the time 
came, if he could not get the money for 
her himself, he would borrow it of a 
friend. When she told me that, I saw she 
thought she was going, she was in such 
spirits, and I did not know what to do or 
say; her father was in a perfect rage. 
‘You are ruining that child,’ says he, 
‘encouraging her in such nonsense. She 
wouldn't do such things if you didn't 
encourage her. If they lend money, 
they ‘ll expect me to sign a note; and I 
never will. Now ! '»1 just getting a little 
start; just getting a home for my family, 
and you and she'll ruin me. I won't 
sign a note, nor give a penny, nor lift 
a finger, to help her go.’ Grandma 
scolded, and said it was all because I did 
not learn her to work, and be useful about 
the house, that she'd got such notions; 
and between the two, I had a hard time. 
I didn’t dare encourage Ellen, but I 
did n't dare oppose her; for it had got so 
far that it seemed to ine like fighting 
against God's providences. I said, though, 
‘You are sickly, Ellen. You can 't take 
care of yourself here at home. What 
could you do among strangers?’ ‘Ma,’ 
says she, and I can never forget how she 
said it, ‘I should be better if I could do 
what I want to.’ ‘But,’ said I, ‘We 
can 't even get you clothes. They all 
dress very fine in that grand schol.’ 
Says she, ‘I don’t care what I wear, if I 
can only go.’ 

‘*So Mary and I went to work, and we 
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mended and made over; and every thing 
worked together for good, and there were 
so many providences,—O, it was all the 
Lord’s doing! One of the storekeepers 
came to me to pack his butter in firkins, 
and offered me twenty-five cents a firkin ; 
and I did it, and most of the time earned 
a dollar a day, besides doing my work. 
And when he had packed his, another 
storekeeper engaged me to do the same 
for him ; and, if you believe me, I packed 
that Summer four thousand pounds of 
butter, and did my work. The Lord 
gave me strength. I took the money 
and bought some muslin; and then came 
another providence. One morning the 
postmaster came in and asked if Ellen 
could come and sit in the office and hand 
out letters each day, for two dollars a 
week. He would tend to all the mail 
business. ‘Don’t you see, ma?’ says 
Ellen, as confident as if she had expected 
it. So she went, and, as it was a smail 
village office, she took her sewing, and 
had time to make up the muslin while 
she sat there, for there would be hours 
sometimes when no one would come in. 
And with the money she got, we bought 
some very pretty calico and other things, 
and made her two new dresses; and 
Mary, who was always very handy, took 
an old hat of her father's and made a 
bonnet for Ellen, that looked prettier than 
the ones in the milliner’s shop. And 
while we worked, father scolicd and 
grandma fretted. But Ellen was ready 
at last; and, sure enough, the man came 
with the money, ard, as father had said, 
wanted him to sign anote. Two or three 
of the neighbors tried to reason with him 
and persuade him; but he talked dread- 
fully harsh, and vowed he would n't sign 
it; andhedidn’t. Butthey gave it to her, 
all the same; and I could hardly believe 
my eyes, only I felt sure now that it was 
the Lord who was doing it all. 

“Well, the last night came. The trunk 
was packed, and every thing ready for a 
very early start next morning. Ellen 
could never go a few miles on the cars 
to the next town unless Mary went to 
take care of her; but Providence pro- 





vided a traveling companion for her now, 
My last objection went down in astonish. 
ment at the goodness of the Lord, when 
Ellen told me that. One thing troubled 
me. Ellen was a good girl,—I don't 
mind telling you, though I do not tell 
such things to unbelievers, that, before 
she was born, I had asked a thing of the 
Lord with a vow, and the Lord granted 
my prayer; and this child was the child 
of that vow,—but she was not a Chris- 
tian, and I felt it my duty. to say some- 
thiag to her about it. She and Mary and 
I sat in the sitting-room in the twilight, 
feeling pretty bad, when I began, ‘Ellen,’ 
says I, ‘you are going away froim us now, 
where you will not have a father and sis. 
ter and mother to care for you and watch 
over you, but I want you to remember 
that there is One who is more than father 
or mother;’ and by that time all three of 
us were crying hard. Mary says, ‘Ma, 
don’t say much to her just now;’ and I 
could n’t say any more. We all went off 
to bed crying as if our hearts would 
break, without another word. The next 
morning when the carriage came, I went 
out to see her off, and as I handed her 
into the carriage, as she left my arms, I 
said in my heart, ‘ Now, Lord, I have done 
all for her that I can, I give her wholly 
to thee and into thy care;’ and I felt as 
if she were really in his hands. And so 
she was gone at last, though we could 
hardly realize it. 

‘‘How we watched for that first letter! 
And it came right along, for Ellen never 
neglected a duty. Every thing had gone 
just right. Every body had helped her 
all along her journey. The teachers 
seemed glad to see her, as if they had 
known her and loved her all her life. 
They were so much interested in her,— 
I wondered so at it, for it was one of my 
troubles that she was so plain and over- 
young looking,—that they took special 
pains to direct her studies, and urged her 
to take French, from a real Frenchman 
from Paris. Her first letter, as all her 
letters were, was so bright and hopeful. 
The rich pupils did not seem proud; and 
one little thing that she mentioned struck 
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as 
me as so—yes, providential, for it was 
ail the Lord—those grand teachers, even 
the lady principal, wore calico dresses. 
O, the Lord was with that girl in every 
thing. 

“Well, Mary and I kept on scrimping 
a little here, and saving a little there. 
We'd make over old things, and buy a 
few new things and send her, and so 
kept her clothed. She went on pleasing 
her teachers with the way she got along 
in her studies; and, best of all, while she 
was there, she was converted. Then I 
was satisfied. What -vas a little singular, 
I knew it before : 4c letter came, and told 
our folksso. I hai been praying for her, 
and felt the answer to my prayer; and 
when the letter came, ‘t was just as I had 
told our folks I knew it was. Just to 
show you how the Lord prospered her,— 
the teachers weuld have her stay four 
months longer tii she had intended. 
The girl who wen. with her came home 
at the appointed time; so when Ellen 
came she was obliged to come alone, and 
was so shy about speaking to strangers 
that she would not ask questions. She 
knew so little about travel that the only 
way she could get along was to follow the 
crowd from car to boat, and from boat to 
car. She could not see well, so once when 
the great crowd stood still in a little house, 
she could not tell why, she was obliged to 
stand still too, when, all at once, bump 
went the little house, and she found 
out for the first that she was in a ferry- 
boat, and had crossed the river at Albany. 
She did not have Mary nor me to do her 
packing, and so at Albany she found her 
trunk bursting, and her clothes and pic- 
tures all hanging out. She had a dread- 
ful time putting them in, and getting a 
rope round the trunk; but all was safe 
home at last, for the Lord was with her 
in the small as well as the great. 

“The teachers had promised to get 
Ellen a position in the South; but just 
then the war broke out, and all the teach- 
ers there came home, and every one was 
so patriotic that these teachers had pref- 
erence with school committees; so Ellen 


did not get a position that paid so well as 
Vou. XXXV.—32* 





they had expected. But when she was 
ready, she had choice of three places. 
The Methodist minister's people up there 
in Massachusetts had taken a great no- 
tion to Ellen, and were instrumental in 
her conversion. I suppose, too, they 
knew semething of her story. Some 
one wrote to them fora teacher of French, 
drawing, and painting,—you see the 
French, even, was _ providential,—and 
the minister's wife told Ellen she must 
go. The school that offered the position 
was an old established school. The 
teachers were grand and dignified, and 
elegant and profound, and the pupils 
were young men and women, most of 
them older than Ellen. Poor girl, she 
was scared. She was so young, and 
younger looking, green looking, in fact,— 
the poor child knew and felt it,—and, 
withal, so inexperienced, that she did not 
dare accept the place; but the minister’s 
wife told her that she must, and wrote 
back that she would. I have heard El- 
len tell how she went in to her bed-room 
and threw herself down on her knees, 
perfectly desperate, and told the Lord 
that she cou/d n't do any thing; and that 
if she went, he must work a miracle for 
her through it all. And he did; for she 
went, and succeeded perfectly. But you 
must get Ellen to tell you about that. 
That was years ago, but every thing with 
her has gone just so ever since. When 
Annie was married, and we had so much 
company, and our expenses were so 
much more than common, I was troubled 
a good deal, in spite of my faith, or ra- 
ther my faith in Ellen's faith. But she 
sold more pictures and stories than com- 
mon, and every thing came out square. 
She says there is always just enough 
manna for faith children, that they need 
not worry to gather for the future. 

“It does trouble me some now to see 
her go out such stormy mornings, and to 
think that that slender girl should be the 
main support of our family since father 
died, and before, too, for that matter. 
But she was never so well as now, in all 
her life before. She has paid for her 
trouble and schooling over and over and 
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over again. I never thought that one of 
my children, much less that girl, would 
be one of the first artists in the great city; 
but they say she is. 

‘‘Her father? O, yes. He was the 
proudest man you ever see. I've heard 
him say, time and again, that Ellen had 
more religion than all the rest of the 
family put together.” 

“Himself included?” 








“Yes, himself included. And now 
Miss Blin, if you have finished your 
breakfast, and will read,—I can 't see as 
well as I once did,—we will have family 
prayer.” 

“What was it?” said I to Ellen when 
she came home that night tired and 
happy. ‘‘You were not a Christian at 
first ?”’ 

“‘Mother’s prayers,” said Ellen, 

M. L. SHERMAN, 





THE LEGEND OF THE LITTLE PEARL. 


es OOR littie Pearl, good little Pearl!” 
Sighed every kindly neighbor; 
It was so sad to see a girl 
So tender doomed to labor. 


A wee bird, fluttered from its nest 
Too soon, was that meek creature; 

Just fit to rest in mother’s breast 
The darling of fond nature. 


God shield poor little ones, where all 
Must help to be bread-bringers! 

For, once afoot, there’s none too small 
To ply their tiny fingers. 

Poor Pearl! she had no time to play 
The merry game of childhood ; 

From dawn to dark she worked all day, 
A-wooding in the wild wood. 


When others played, she stole apart 
In pale and shadowy quiet ; 

Too full of care was her child heart 
For laughter running riot. 


Hard lot for such a tender life, 
And niiserable guerdon ; 

But, like a womanly wee wife, 
She bravely bore her burden, 


One Wint’ry day they wanted wood, 
When need was at the sorest, 

Poor Pearl, without a bit of food, 
Must up and to the forest. 








But there she sank down in the snow, 
All over numb and aching; 

Poor little Pearl, she cried as though 
Her very heart was breaking. 


The blinding snow shut out the house 
Frora little Pearl so weary ; 

The lonesome wind among the boughs 
Moaned with its warning eerie. 


To little Pearl a child-Christ came, 
With footfall light as fairy ; 

Fle took her hand, he called her name; 
His voice was sweet and airy. 


His gentle eyes filled tenderly 
With mystical wet brightness : 

*¢ And would you like to come with me, 
And wear this robe of whiteness ?” 


He bore her bundle to the door, 
Gave her a flower when going: 

‘* My darling, I shall come once more, 
When the little bud is blowing.” 


Home, very wan, came little Pearl, 
But on her face strange glory ; 

They only thought, ‘* What ails the girl?” 
And laughed to hear her story. 


Next morning mother sought her child 
And clasped it to her bosom; 

Poor little Pearl, in death she smiled, 
And the rose was full in blossom. 
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CHARLES SUMNER.* 


HE Preface of this book says: “It 

is the design of this work to set 
forth in distinct relief the life, character, 
and public career, of an accomplished 
scholar, an-incorruptible statesman, and 
an eminent and eloquent defender of hu- 
man freedom.” 

It would be impossible, however, for 
any book of three hundred and fifty 
pages to unfold so grand a character as 
that of Charles Sumner, or to give more 
than an outline of the great achievements 
which he accomplished in the one work 
of human freedom. But the points in 
this book have been so well taken, and 
the illustrations from his speeches so 
well chosen, that the complete outline 
of the man stands clearly before you, 
while the strong points of his character 
stand out so boldly as to make him 
clearly distinguishable from all the other 
great men of his time. In this is found 
the chief value of the book. Very few 
men will ever possess life-size portraits 
of this grandest statesman of the century. 
Comparatively few have ever looked 
upon his tall and manly form. But, to 
those who have been denied these privi- 
leges, this book comes as a sort of rec- 
ompense, since its reading is calculated 
to give one an intellectual and moral 
portrait, grander even than the physique 
of the real man. 

It is a great thing for one who has any 
special mission to fill to be born well. 
In this respect Charles Sumner was 
favored. Several of his progenitors were 
educated at Harvard, and lawyers by 
profession, while Governor Increase Sum- 
ner, who succeeded Samuel Adams as 
Governor of the State, was one of the 
most honored governors of Massachu- 
setts. Charles Pinckney Sumner, father 
of the late Charles Sumner, also gradu- 
ated at Harvard and studied law, and 





*The Life and Times of Charles Sumner. By 
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“was several years elected clerk of 
the General Court, and, in 1825, was 
appointed to the office of sheriff of Suf- 
folk County, in which position he re- 
mained until his decease." ‘He was a 
gentleman of the old school, tall, well- 
bred, and dignified in demeanor, fond 
of reading, and of considerable oratorical 
ability.” The mother of Charles Sum- 
ner is described as ‘“‘a lady of strong 
mind, of an amiable disposition, and 
of graceful bearing.” 

Charles was their oldest son, though 
he had a twin sister, Matilda, who “was 
slender and fragile in person, and modest 
and retiring in manner.” Both the 
father and mother “were emulous, and 
they had the means to give their children 
a sound and accomplished education.” 
‘The tuition of Charles was at first con- 
fided to his aunt, Miss Hannah Rich- 
mond Jacobs.” He early became an 
excellent reader, and his speech, as 
might be well inferred, from the influ- 
ences of a home of culture, was naturally 
correct and easy. ‘‘In accordance with 
Juvenal’s idea,’’ says our author, ‘the 
courteous father of Charles Sumner en- 
tertained great reverence for boys, and 
most assiduously instructed his children, 
not only in respect to a polite behavior 
and the laws of health, but also in re- 
gard to the use of the most appropriate 
forms of speech.” But for this early and 
careful training, much of the elegance 
and eloquence which were manifest in 
the speeches of Mr. Sumner would have 
been lost to the world,—a hint which 
parents should never lose sight of. 

The future of Charles Sumner was 
manifest in his boyhood. ‘ He was agile, 
healthful, hopeful, and obliging,’”’ says 
the book, ‘‘ yet ever more intent on read- 
ing and improvement than on boisterous 
sport and pastime. He was sent to the 
dancing-school; yet for this amusement 
he had but little inclination.’”” When on 
visits to his mother’s early home, Han- 
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over, instead of working with the boys 
upon the farm, he preferred to speak his 
pieces in the barn or the old pine grove.” 
But, says the author, ‘‘it was noted, even 
at this time, that he had an aspiration ; 
and a boy sent into the world with 
an aspiration is sent for some high 
purpose.” 

At the early age of ten years he was 
found qualified to enter the Boston Latin 
School. Here, as in all his after course, 
he showed a comparative indifference 
to that kind of effort which would 
give him mere rank in the grade of 
scholarship, and so “did not hold the 
highest rank in scholarship on the ap- 
pointed lessons of his class, but was dis- 
tinguished for the accuracy of his trans- 
lations from the Latin classics, and for 
the brilliancy of his own original com- 
positions.” Mr. Sumner is remembered 
by his school-fellows at this time as 
being ‘‘ kind-hearted, thoughtful, court- 
eous, though exhibiting some slight con- 
sciousness of being to the manor born.” 
This was illustrated on one occasion, 
when he had staid in bed until the family 
had breakfasted, and, as he came down, 
his mother said to him, rather sharply, 
‘‘Why so late this morning, Charles?” 
‘‘Call me Mr. Sumner, mother, if you 
please,” he said. And yet one of his 
classmates in the law office says: ‘‘He 
is remembered chiefly as a most indefati- 
gable student and lover of books. His 
personal demeanor was that of a shy 
and modest maiden. The notion of ar- 
rogance, as a quality in the character of 
Charles Sumner,” he continues, ‘‘can ex- 
cite in me only the emotion of ridicule.” 

Five years in the Latin School gave 
him a thorough preparation for entering 
Harvard College, which he did in 1826, 
at the age of fifteen. Here, as in his 
preparatory school, he did not study for 
mere class rank. This trait of character, 
which was so prominent in all his life, 
and which stood out so grandly in the 
midst of the multitude who were truck- 
ling for place, was manifest from boy- 
hood. Charles Sumner was too great to 
be honored by any place, though he 





honored and dignified every place to 


which he was promoted. He neyer. 
sought for position, but for that which was 
more important. A classmate writes: 
“TI do not think, as an under-graduate, 
Mr. Sumner was ever much distinguished 
for close application. He sustained a 
high rank in both the ancient and 
modern languages, throughout his col- 
lege course. He stood well, also, in elo- 
cution, English composition, and the rest 
of his rhetorical pursuits. But he failed 
in all the more abstruse and difficult 
mathematics.”’ Dr. Emery says: ‘‘ Hewas 
so well prepared for college at the Boston 
Latin School that the lessons in the clas- 
sical department were mere boy’s play to 
him. His declamations were an outburst 
of subdued eloquence, showing as much 
earnestness as he would in addressing 
the Senate.”” ‘‘ Heneverstudied, as many 
students do, for college honors, but for 
the love of study, and for cultivating his 
mind, already well disciplined and re- 
fined.”’ 

Another of his companions says: “ He 
had the reputation of being a diligent 
reader out of the course, and was often 
praised for his themes and _ forensics.” 
His tastes and inclinations also led him 
to the belles-lettres and humanities. He 
read with zest and keen avidity the works 
of the great masters. He was fascinated 
by the splendid diction of Hume and 
Gibbon, the charming style of Addison 
and Goldsmith, the glowing eloquence of 
William Pitt, of Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, and Edmund Burke.” His imag- 
ination was enkindled by the golden 
thoughts of Dante, Milton (alwzys with 
him a favorite), Dryden, Pope, and 
Shakespeare. With these immortal ge- 
niuses he lived, and from them drew his 
inspiration, He strolled, moreover, into 
distant and untrodden fields of literature, 
and, as the bee, selected honey from un- 
noticed flowers. Here he gathered sweets 
from some French poet of the medizval 
ages; here, from some neglected Latin 
or Italian author; here, from some Saxon 
legend, some Highland bard, or some 
Provengal troubadour. ‘This material 
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afterward came in to beautify his grand 
pleas for peace, humanity, and freedom. 

He graduated, with a fair standing, in 
1830, at the age of nineteen, and, in 1831, 
he entered the Harvard law school, 
where he came under the immediate tui- 
tion of that most accomplished scholar 
and jurist, Joseph Story, LL.D. Here 
we are told that his range of studies was 
very wide, ‘ransacking every nook and 
corner of historic lore, that he might set- 
tle legal questions on the solid grounds 
of equity and justice.” A mutual sym- 
pathy at once arose between Mr. Sum- 
ner and Justice Story, which ‘deepened 
into the sincerest friendship.” The in- 
fluence of such a man, whom Lord 
Brougham had pronounced “‘the greatest 
judge in the world,” upon a mind and 
character like that of Mr. Sumner, can 
not be estimated. 

Mr. Sumner began at an early day, 
even while pursuing his studies, to pub- 
lish Law Reports, and edit books, all of 
which was done with so much ability as 
to attract marked attention from the 
ablest men at the bar. His knowledge 
of law was very complete and accurate, 
and his memory so tenacious that what- 
ever he had read was available at any 
moment. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1834, and commenced the practice of 
law in Boston. For three Winters after 
his admission he delivered lectures to 
the students of the Cambridge law 
school. These lectures were so attractive 
that they secured to him the offer of a 
professorship in the school, which he de- 
clined. His position in the legal world, 
says an eminent authority, had now be- 
come ‘fan enviable one. He was uni- 
versally regarded as a young lawyer of 
exalted talent, brilliant genius, and com- 
manding eloquence.” 

On sailing for Europe, in 1837, Mr. Jus- 
tice Story gave him a letter of introduc- 
tion, in which he says: ‘‘ Mr. Sumner is 
a practicing lawyer at the Boston bar, of 
very high reputation for his years, and 
already giving the promise of the most 
eminent distinction in his profession; his 
literary and judicial attainments are truly 





extraordinary. He is one of the editors, 
indeed, the principal editor, of the Ameri- 
can Furist,a quarterly journal of extensive 
circulation and celebrity among us, and 
without a rival in America. He is also 
the reporter of the court in which I pre- 
side, and has already published two vol- 
umes of Reports. I am very anxious,” 
continues Mr. Story, ‘that he should 
possess the means of visiting the courts 
of Westminster Hall, under favorable 
auspices; and I shall esteem it a personal 
favor if you can give him any facilities 
in this particular,” 

This letter secured for him every possi- 
ble advantage, and the most marked 
attention. He was even invited to sit 
with the lord chief-justice of the King’s 
bench. 

At this time a circumstance occurred 
which gave him great favor. A very 
novel point arose during the trial, which 
seemed to embarrass even the lord chief- 
justice himself; ‘‘and, turning to Mr. 
Sumner, he asked if any American de- 
cision touched that point?” ‘‘No, your 
lordship,” Mr. Sumner instantly replied ; 
‘but the point has been decided in your 
lordship’s court in such a case,”’ which he 
then cited. The promptness and accu- 
racy with which he gave it, secured for 
him great notoriety and the most marked 
respect. During this visit to Europe, 
Mr. Sumner was the honored guest of 
the most distinguished men in every 
country which he visited. 

During his absence, his father and his 
sister Jane had both died. On reaching 
Boston in 1840, he took up his residence 
with his widowed mother, and selected a 
room for his study, in his old home. He 
resumed the practice of law, k * his at- 
tention was turned more to the broad 
principles upon which it was based than 
to its mere technicalities. His mind was 
preparing for the great work, by the dis- 
cussion of broad principles which were 
to reach men in every condition; and he 
gave vent to these convictions and views 
in the lyceum, to which he was now fre- 
quently @alled. He began to see with 
alarm the steady and systematic growth 
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of the slave power, and his soul kindled 
for the conflict which was near at hand. 
At this time there seemed to be no 
champion for the rights of the enslaved ; 
and his own soul writhed under the 
clanking of the chains of this bitter 
bondage. 

The scheme of annexing Texas, under 
the administration of John Tyler, was the 
occasion which first brought Charles 
Sumner into the field of political contest. 
Mr. Webster opposed the annexation. 
But Mr. Tyler signed the bill, three days 
before his term of office ended, and Mr. 
Polk was elected his successor on the 
same issue. ‘‘ The Texan Legislature 
approved the bill on the 4th of July, 
1845, and on the same day Mr. Sumner 
delivered his great speech, in Boston, on 
“‘The True Grandeur of Nations.” “In 
this address he argued against the ordeal 
of war from a Christian stand-point.” 
Richard Cobden said of it, that it was 
“the most noble contribution made by 
any modern writer to the cause of peace.”’ 

Mr. Sumner now began to feel that 
slavery must be abolished; but he pro- 
posed to do it, not by revolution, but by 
law. In a speech, quoted by our author, 
delivered in Faneuil Hall in September, 
1846, he said, ‘‘ there is no compromise 
on the subject of slavery of a character 
not to be reached legally and constitu- 
tionally.” ‘“‘Assuming, as a watchword, 
‘Repeal of Slavery under the Constitu- 
tional laws of the Federal Government,’”’ 
he said: ‘‘ The time has passed when this 
can be opposed on constitutional grounds. 
It will not be questioned by any compe- 
tent authority, that Congress may, by ex- 
press legislation, abolish slavery, first, 
in the District of Columbia; second, in 
the territories; third, that it may abolish 
the slave-trade on the high seas, between 
the States; fourth, that it may refuse to 
admit any new State with a constitution 
sanctioning slavery. Nor can it be ques- 
tioned, that the people of the United 
States may, in the manner pointed out 
by the Constitution, proceed to its amend- 
ment.” Then, after speaking in the 
highest terms of commendation of John 








Quincy Adams, he turned to Daniel 
Webster, and, in eloquent and thrilling 
appeals urged him to devote the balance 
of his days to the work of “removing 
from the country its greatest evil.” “As. 
sume,’’ said he, “‘ these unperformed dy- 
ties. The aged shall bear witness to you; 
the young shall kindle with rapture as 
théy repeat the name of Webster: and 
the large company of the ransomed shall 
teach their children’s children, to the la- 
test generation, to call you blessed; while 
all shall award to you yet another title, 
which shall never be forgotten on earth 
or in heaven,— Defender of Humanity.” 

In October following, he wrote the cel- 
ebrated letter to Robert C. Winthrop, in 
which he charges him with a want of 
sympathy with those who were denounc- 
ing slavery as wrong in itself. In this 
letter he announces the broad doctrine, 
“ Aloft on the throne of God, and not be- 
low in the footprints of a trampling mul- 
titude of men, are to be found the sacred 
rules of right, which no majorities can 
displace or overturn.” 

In 1848, when the Free-soil party was 
organized, Mr. Sumner publicly an- 
nounced his withdrawal from the Whig 
party, because, as he said, ‘‘it is not the 
party of humanity, not the party of free- 
dom.” 

By the treaty of peace with Mexico, 
five hundred thousand square miles of 
territory were given up to the United 
States. Over the question whether this 
vast territory should be consecrated to 
freedom or slavery, the great battle was 
to be opened. Mr. Sumner contested 
the question with the champions for slave 
soil, with a tenacity which will never be 
forgotten. The immortal Webster, strug- 
gling with the storm which was raging 
around him, was already drifting from 
his moorings. Almost the only words 
which were heard above the confusion, 
were the lofty words of Charles Sumner, 
encouraginz the faint, and exciting the 
brave to fearless action. 

In 1850, on the death of President Tay- 
lor, Millard Fillmore became the acting 
President, and, in two months, signed 
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the infamous “ Fugitive Slave Bill.” 
Daniel Webster had already fallen down 
before the slave power in his memorable 
speech of the March preceding. Mr. 
Sumner attacked the bill with all the 
force of his logic and rhetoric. On the 
3d of October, in a speech in old Faneuil 
Hall, he said: ‘‘ The soul sickens in the 
contemplation of this outrage. In the 
dreary annals of the past, there are many 
acts of shame; there are ordinances of 
monarciis, and laws which have become 
a by-word and a hissing to the nations. 
But when we consider the country and 
the age, I ask, fearlessly, what act of 
shame, what ordinance of monarch, 
what law, can compare in atrocity, with 
this act of an American Congress? . . 
Into the immortal catalogue of national 
crimes this has now passed, drawing 
after it, by an inexorable necessity, its 
authors also, and chiefly him, who, as 
President of the United States, set his 
name to the bill, and breathed into it that 
final breath without which it would have 
no life. Other Presidents may be forgot- 
ten; but the name signed to the Fugitive 
Slave Bill can never be forgotten. Better 
for him had he never been born.” 

Mr. Webster had been called from the 
Senate to the Cabinet, and Robert C. 
Winthrop was the Whig candidate for 
the vacant seat. By a coalition of the 
Free-soil and Democratic parties, Mr. 
Sumner was elected over him, on the 
twenty-fifth ballot, though he refused to 
give pledges, or even intimations of any 
kind, as to what his future course would 
be. ‘Committee after committee waited 
on him during the election, to get even 
verbal promises in regard to tariff, and to 
ease off on the slavery question; but he 
uniformly declined to satisfy them, say- 
ing that the office must seek him, and 
that he would not walk across the room 
to secure the election.” 

Mr. Sumner did not regard this elec- 
tion as a reward for any thing which he 
had done. He says: “ The office recently 
conferred upon me, I regard as any thing 
but a reward. In my view it is an impo- 
sition of new duties and labors in a field 





which I never selected, and to which I - 
do not in the least incline.” 

His first speech was on a resolution 
tendering a welcome to the exile . patriot, 
Louis Kossuth. The speech rec<ived the 
commendation of Rufus Choate and 
other great men. His next speech was 
on the Iowa Railroad Bill, which showed 
equal ability. On the 8th of March fol- 
lowing, he made a short but effective 
speech on cheap ocean postage. Two 
months later, he made a strong argument 
on the pardoning power, which was sub- 
mitted to President Fillmore. Two weeks 
after this, he presented a memorial 
against the Fugitive Slave Bill, from the 
Society of Friends, which he accompa- 
nied by a few telling words, in which he 
expressed the purpose at some future day 
of attempting to prove that freedom was 
national, not sectional; while slavery 
was sectional, and not national. That 
opportunity occurred on the 26th of Au- 
gust following, in his speech which he 
entitled ‘‘ Freedom National, and Slavery 
Sectional.’ In his opening, he says: 

“Sir, I have never been a politician. 
The slave of principle, I call no party 
master. Party does not constrain me;. 
by no effort, by no desire of my own, I 
find myself a senator of the United 
States. Never before have I held public 
office of any kind. With the ample op- 
portunities of private life I was content. 
No tombstone for me could bear a fairer 
inscription than this: ‘ Here lies one who,. 
without the honors or emoluments of 
public station, did something for his fel- 
low-man.,’”’ 

This was the key to his after life. He 
never worked for applause or promotion. 
This speech made a profound impression 
upon the Senate, and not less upon the: 
country. John P. Hale, of New Hamp- 
shire, says that Mr. Underwood, of Ken- 
tucky, by his side, was in tears; and Mr. 
Polk, of Tennessee, said to Mr. Sumner,. 
“If you should make that speech in Ten- 
nessee, you would compel me to emanci- 
pate my niggers.” 

On the 15th of September following, 
at the State Convention of the Free-soil: 
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Party, held at Lowell, Mr. Sumner made 
a speech in which he declared that, ‘‘ The 
rising public opinion against slavery can 
not now flow in the old political channels. 
But if not through the old parties, then 
over the old parties, this irresistible cur- 
rent shall find its way. If the old parties 
will not become its organ, they must be- 
come its victim.” In closing, he said: 
‘With such a cause and such candidates, 
let no man be disheartened. The tem- 
pest may blow; but ours is a life-boat 
which can not be harmed by wind or 
wave. The genius of Liberty sits at the 
helm. I hear her voice of cheer saying, 
‘Who sails with me comes to shore.’”’ 

We can not even notice here many 
important speeches made by Mr. Sumner 
in different places, and upon topics touch- 
ing a great variety of interests; for he 
was always ready to say an earnest word 
for every good cause. 

On the 21st of February, 1854, he 
made one of those characteristic speeches 
which echoed throughout the whole na- 
tion. It was on the occasion of the pas- 
sage of the Kansas Nebraska Bill, which 
was to repeal the Missouri Compromise. 
Almost all the leading men of the North, 
including Mr. Everett, had bowed before 
the Southern influence, and were ready 
to yield to their demand. Not so with 
Mr. Sumner. ‘ Undaunted by the fear- 
ful odds against him,"’ says our author, 
‘or by the menace of assassination, he, 
like an old hero of Thermopyl, sent 
home blow after blow into the dark col- 
umns bearing down upon him, and set 
up on that day a landmark of freedom 
that will serve to guide the coming gen- 
erations."" Never had he so exhibited 
the fire of liberty that burned within his 
- breast; never had he so vindicated his 
title to the front rank of living orators. 

In his closing remarks, he said: “Sir, 
the bill which you are now about to pass 
is at once the worst and the best bill on 
which Congress ever acted.” After giv- 
ing his reasons for this, he said: ‘ Thus, 
sir, now standing at the very grave of 
freedom in Kansas and Nebraska, I lift 
myself to the vision of that happy resur- 





rection by which freedom will be secured 
hereafter, not only in these territories, 
but every-where under the national Goy. 
ernment. More clearly than ever before 
I now see the beginning of the end of 
slavery. Proudly I see the flag of my 
country, as it ripples in every breeze, at 
last become in reality, as in name, the 
flag of freedom, undoubted, pure, and 
irresistible. Sorrowfully I bend before 
the wrong you are about to enact; joy- 
fully I welcome all the promises of the 
future.” 

On the 7th of September, 1854, at a 
convention of the newly organized Re- 
publican Party, held at Worcester, Mr, 
Sumner made another thrilling speech 
upon ‘‘The Duties of Massachusetts in 
the Present Crisis.” 

“On the gth of May following, he de- 
livered, at the Metropolitan Theater, New 
York, a brilliant address,” says our rec- 
ord, on “The Necessity, Practicability, 
and Dignity of the Antislavery Enter- 
prise.” 

The great struggle was going on in 
Kansas, while in other parts of the coun- 
try, but specially in Congress, the fire was 
burning hotter, and the battle culminat- 
ing. But it was on the 1gth and 2oth of 
May, upon Mr. Seward’s bill for the ad- 
mission of Kansas into the Union, that 
Mr. Sumner made his great speech, en- 
titled ‘‘The Crime against Kansas,”"— 
the speech which well-nigh cost him his 
life. The author says of it: “In this 
masterly philippic, he disclosed the atroc- 
ities of slavery with the vigor of an in- 
tellectual athlete. He laid under contri- 
bution, for this attack on slavery, the 
acquisitions of a ripe scholar, the wisdom 
of an enlightened statesman, the elo- 
quence of an accomplished orator, and 
the courage of an invincible champion 
of liberty. He sent, with steadiest aim, 
shot after shot into the intrenchments of 
the arrogant defenders of the servile in- 
stitution, and triumphantly vindicated the 
policy of the friends of free men, free la- 
bor, and free speech.” John G. Whittier 
wrote to Mr. Sumner, “I have read and 
re-read thy speech, and look upon it as 
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thy best. It is enough for immortality.” 
The assault which followed, from the 
cowardly Preston S. Brooks, is fully nar- 
rated in the pages which follow. 

After four years of suffering and com- 

arative inactivity, he was again in his 
old seat in the Senate, and, in another 
speech on Kansas, made his friends re- 
joice, and his enemies quail, at the evi- 
dence of his returning power. ‘‘ This 
magnificent speech was unanswerable 
except by menace and vituperation. It 
struck the heart of the barbarous system, 
and was, in respect to argument, a death 
blow.” 

Mr. Sumner had characterized the sys- 
tem of slavery as the very essence of 
barbarism. Mr. Chestnut, of South Car- 
olina, replied in a very bitter spirit; when 
he sat down, Mr. Sumner arose and said, 
“Only one word: I exposed to-day the 
barbarism of slavery. What the Senator 
has said in reply to me, I may well print, 
in an appendix to my speech, as an ad- 
ditional illustration. That is all.” 

This speech was characterized as ‘“‘the 
most masterly argument against human 
bondage that has ever been made in this 
or any other country.” 
lass said: ‘‘ The net-work of his argument, 
though wonderfully elaborate and vari- 
ous, is every-where and in all parts strong 
asiron. The whole slaveholding Jrcpa- 
ganda of the Senate might dash them- 
selves against it, a compact body, with- 
out breaking the smallest fiber of its 
various parts.” 

It was greatly feared by his friends 
that personal violence would again be 
offered. Our author tells us that it was 
threate..ed, and that ‘“‘in the course of 
the evening three men came to the door, 
desiring to see Mr. Sumner alone; but 
as he was in company, they left word 
at the door that, if they could not have a 
private interview, they would cut his 
throat before another night.”’ 

When Abraham Lincoln was elected 
President, Mr. Sumner ‘“‘saw the storm 
impending; he deprecated bloodshed; 
he felt that the best way to avert it was 
for the North to hold itself immovable.’’ 
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He wrote to Honorable William Claflin, 
“Let the timid cry; but-let Massachu- 
setts stand stiff: God bless her!’ To 
Governor Andrew he wrote: “Pray keep 
Massachusetts sound and Jirm, FIRM, 
FIRM.” Again to the same he writes, 
““O, God! Let Massachusetts keep true.” 
Very early in Mr. Lincoln’s administra- 
tion, Mr. Sumner began to advocate the 
necessity for emancipation. 

He gained for himself great fame by 
his advocacy of the cause of Mason and 
Slidell, the rebel emissaries to England, 
who had been arrested on board the 
British mail-steamer Zren¢. Every feel- 
ing of the Republic revolted at the 
thought of giving up these traitors. But 
Mr. Sumner showed, by unanswerable 
arguments, that their arrest was illegal; 
and they were given up. ‘Let the rebels 
go,” he said. ‘‘Two wicked men, un- 
grateful to their country, with two younger 
confederates, are set loose, with the brand 
of Cain upon their foreheads. Prison 
doors are opened ; but principles are es- 
tablished which will help to free other 
men, and to open the gates of the sea.” 

On the 15th of January, 1863, Mr. Sum- 
ner was re-elected to the United States 
Senate by a very heavy majority vote. 
On the gth of February following, he in- 
troduced into the Senate a bill for the 
employment of colored troops in the 
army, which, with some modification, 
eventually prevailed. At Cooper Insti- 
tute, New York, September 10, 1863, he 
made one of the ablest speeches of his 
whole life, on our relations with France 
and England. The New York 7ribune, 
in an editorial comment upon it, said it 
was a “‘ miracle of historical and states- 
manlike erudition.” 

The remainder of the book sets forth 
Mr. Sumner’s untiring efforts for the 
freedmen, in securing the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, elective franchise, etc., and his 
last efforts for the ‘Civil Rights Bill.” 
It also sets forth his relations with Mr. 
Lincoln and Mr. Grant, and his eulogy 
upon the former. It closes with an ac- 
count of his death, and the universal 
mourning, together with the obsequies at 
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Washington and Boston. Some details 
are also given touching his private 
habits and tastes, which add to the in- 


terest of this compact narrative of the | 


life and times of one of the rare great 
men which appear now and then alon 
the line of the centuries. . 

CHARLES W. Cusuing, 





AFRICAN MUSIC. 


HE condition of Canaan, the son of 
Ham, as a “servant of servants 
unto his brethren,’’ would indeed have 
been unbearable had the black man pos- 
sessed the sensitive nature of his white 
brother. Born to a life of servitude, he 
has, nevertheless, succeeded in extracting 
an amount of pleasure from his sur- 
roundings which would have been im- 
possible of attainment by the sons of 
Shem and Japheth. A volatile disposi- 
tion and a strong attachment for home, 
however miserable, have enabled him to 
bear the pangs of slavery, and some- 
times filled him with a “longing for the 
old plantation,”’ even after the much de- 
sired boon of freedom had been con- 
ferred upon him. One of the chief alle- 
viations of his condition asa bondman was 
his intense loveof music; for, like the 
caged bird, he has sung all the more 
sweetly for his involuntary enslavement. 
Since the introduction of ‘‘ Dan Tucker” 
and “Zip Coon,” negro minstrelsy has 
been popularized through the efforts of the 
Christys and other blackened whites ; and 
Foster's pathetic melodies have awak- 
ened sympathy for the sorrows of 
“Lovely Nell” and ‘Poor Uncle Ned;” 
but the hearts of the people were never 
so stirred by these secular airs, to enthu- 
siastic admiration of the power and pa- 
thos of negro song, as by the religious 
melodies of the bands of colored singers 
now laboring so arduously throughout 
the country for the educational interests 
of their brethren. 
The morning musical call of the swine- 
herd, and the wonderful harvest songs, 
once heard upon Southern plantations, 








attest, in no small degree, the possibilj- 
ties of the race for a high state of musical 
cultivation ; while the enthusiasm aroused 
both in England and «.merica, by the 
appearance of the “Jubilee Singers,” 
and of ‘“‘The Tennesseeans,” is a sure 
prophecy that, at no distant day, the Af. 
rican will take his place by the side of 
the Caucasian in the attainment of the 
highest style of musical art. The ques- 
tions often arise, whence comes this gift 
of song? from whom were derived these 
wonderful strains? To answer these 
queries is the purpose of this article. 

In opening, at random, the works 
upon Africa, we clearly discern the germs 
from which arises the present and pros- 
pective development of the art. Nearly 
a century ago, Mungo Park records that, 
while being entertained at the hut of an 
African woman, he was the subject of an 
extempore song, on the part of the maid- 
ens who were plying their task of spin- 
ning cotton. ‘In a strain of affecting 
simplicity, they sang: 

“ The winds roared and the rains fell; 

The poor white man, faint and weary, 
Came and sat under our tree. 


He has no mother to bring him rilk, 
No wife to grind his corn. 


Chorus—Let us pity the white man; 
No mother has he to bring him milk, 
No wife to grind his corn.” 

The Landers did not always appreciate 
African music. While at Baddgry, April 
8, 1830, they write, ‘‘ We were witnesses 
this morning to a specimen of native 
tumbling and dancing, with the usual 
accompaniments of vocal and instru- 
mental music. By far the most diverting 
part of the entertainment was the dancing; 
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but even this did not at all answer the 
expectations we had formed of it.” 

At Jaguta, May 7th, they had another 
entertainment of the same agreeable sort. 
“The return of the governor to the town 
was announced by a flourish of drums 
and fifes, with the usual accompaniments 
of singing and dancing. The musicians 
are now performing before him in a yard 
next to ours. It is between ten and 
eleven at night, and it is likely that our 
ears will be stunned by a combination of 
the most barbarous sounds in the world 
for the remainder of the night. It is 
well that I am so far recovered as not to 
care about it, or this abominable din 
would drive me to distraction.” 

One of the brothers narrates a musical 
contest he had with a native bugler at 
Eetcholee. ‘‘I sounded my bugle, at 
which the natives were astonished and 
pleased ; but a black trumpeter, jealous 
of the performance, challenged a contest 
for the superiority of the respective in- 
struments, which terminated in the entire 
defeat of the African, who was hooted 
and laughed at by his companions for 
his presumption, and gave up the trial in 
despair. He hung down his head, re- 
mained silent, looked extremely silly, 
and did not venture to put his horn to his 
mouth again till he imagined his com- 
panions had either overlooked or forgot- 
ten his defeat. Among the instruments 
used on this occasion was a piece of iron, 
in shape, exactly resembling the bottom 
of a parlor fire-shovel. It was played on 
by a thick piece of wood, and produced 
sounds infinitely less harmonious than 
‘marrow-bones and cleavers.’ The king, 
coming out to show himself to his people, 
had musicians in attendance, with drums, 
fifes, and long trumpets of brass, who 
played lustily upon their instruments. 
Not being satisfied by making the whole 
of Boossa echo with the most grating and 
outrageous sounds conceivable, the mu- 
sicians screamed and danced, twisting 
their mouths into ali manner of comical 
shapes.” In speaking of a lunar eclipse, 
the Landers say: ‘‘As the eclipse in- 
creased, the people became more terri- 





fied,’ and assembled in front of the 
king’s house ‘‘ with every instrument ca- 
pable of making a noise which could be 
procured in the town, in order to restore 
the lost glory of the moon. Groups of 
men were blowing on trumpets which 
produced a harsh and discordant sound; 
some were beating on old drums; others 
on bullocks’ horns; and, in the short in- 
tervals between the rapid succession of 
all these fiend-like noises, one was heard 
more dismal than all the rest, proceeding 
from an iron tube, accompanied by the 
clinking of chains.” 

‘Ever since the arrival of the Borgoo 
messengers, the King of Boossa, in order 
to display his consequence and grandeur, 
has ordered that the long Arab trumpets 
shall be sounded constantly in the middle 
of the night; and from sunrise to sunset 
nothing is heard in the city but music.” 

Chaillu, among the Bakalai, writes: 
‘*At sunset, all retired within doors. Sud- 
denly there arose on the air one of those 
mournful, heart-piercing chants which 
you hear among all the tribes in this 
land,—a wail whose burden seems to be, 
‘there is no hope.’ It was a chant for 
their departed triends, and, as they sang, 
tears rolled down the cheeks of the 
women, fright merked their faces, and 
cowed their spirits; for they have a belief 
that at the sunset hour the evil spirits 
walk abroad among them. The chant 
was a monotonous repetition of one idea,— 
that of sorrow at the departure of some 
one. Thus they sang: 


“«*We chi noli lubella pe na beshe. 
O, you will never speak to us any more; 
We can not see your face any more; 
You will never walk with us again; 
You will never settle our palavers for us,.’” 


At a dance among the Fans, the same 
writer heard only the music of a rude 
drum,—an instrument made of a certain 
kind of wood, and of deer or goat skins. 
The wood was hollowed out quite thin, 
and the skin stretched over tightly. To 
beat it, the drummer held it, standingly, 
between his legs, and, with two sticks, 
beat furiously upon the upper and larger 
end of the cylinder. This music was 
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accompanied with singing even less me- 
lodious than the drumming. ‘‘ The drum, 
which figures at all dances, is the more 
highly valued the greater noise it makes.”’ 

“The Fans have an instrument of an 
ingenious construction, not unworthy of 
move civilized people,—the handja,— 
which consists of a light reed frame, three 
feet long by one and a half broad, into 
which are securely fastened a set of hol- 
low gourds, covered by strips of hard red 
wood. These cylinders, seven in num- 
ber, are so graduated in size that the set 
form a regular series of notes. The per- 
former lays the frame across his knees 
and strikes the strips lightly with a stick. 
There are two sticks, one hard and the 
other soft, and the principle is the same 
on which music has been produced from 
a series of glasses. The tone is very 
clear and good, and though the tunes are 
rude, they can play them with consider- 
able skill." When Chaillu had, at one 
time, killed a leopard, which is one of the 
most feared animals of the forest, the 
natives danced, sang songs of victory, 
and abused as well as exulted over the 
deceased animal. 

At Aniambia, the king had a grand 
dance in honor of the French traveler. 
This dance was held in the street, the 
women being ranged on one side,, the 
men onthe other. At the end of the line 
sat the drummers, beating their huge 
tamtams, which make a deafening din; 
there were also singing and shouting, and 
a series of brass kettles furiously beaten, 
and a number of boys sat near the drum- 
mers, beating on hollow pieces of wood. 
At the sound of the tamtam, the African 
loses all control over himself. To beat 
the tamtam is not a labor of love. The 
stoutest negro is worn out in an hour; 
and for such a night’s entertainment, a 
series of drummers are required.” 

Speke’s ‘‘ Journal of the Discovery of 
the Nile"’ treats of African music on this 
wise: ‘‘ When night has set in, the ever- 
lasting dance begins, attended with clap- 
ping of hands and jingling small bells, 
strapped to the legs, the whole accom- 
panied with a constant repetition of 








senseless words, which stand ir: the place 
of song to the negroes; for song they 
have none, being mentally incapacitated 
for musical composition, though as t'mists 
they are not to be surpassed.” On one 
occasion, this writer saw, at a feast, “one 
or two jackanapes with zebras’ manes 
tied over their heads, who would advance 
with long tubes, like monster bassoons 
blowing with all their might, and going 
through with the most ridiculous mo. 
tions, to captivate their simple admirers, 
The ball then began; for the pots were no 
sooner emptied than five drums, at once, 
of different sizes and tones, suspended in 
a line from a horizontal bar, were beaten 
with fury ; and all the men, women, and 
children, singing and clapping their 
hands in time, danced for hours to. 
gether.”” At the queen’s entertainment, 
which he attended, ‘‘the band struck up 
a tune called the AZ/e/é, playing on a 
dozen reeds, ornamented with beads and 
cow-tips, and five drums of various tones 
and sizes. The musicians, dancing with 
zest, were led by four band-masters, also 
dancing.” 

At Unyoro, a dwarf appeared before 
our author, ‘‘made his salaam, and sat 
down composedly. He then rose and 
danced, singing without invitation, and 
following it up with queer antics. He 
then performed the tambiira, or charging 
march, begging for simbi, or cowrie- 
shells.” Being attracted by the sound 
of drums one evening, Speke went to a 
neighboring village, ‘‘ where, in the moon- 
light, he found the natives dancing. A 
number of drums were beaten by men 
in the center. Next to them was a deep 
ring of women, and outside these there 
was a still deeper circle of men, some 
blowing horns, others holding their spears 
erect. To the sound of the music, both 
these rings of the opposite sexes kept 
jumping and sidling round and round 
the drummers, making the most gro- 
tesque motions to one another.” 

Baker, in his ‘‘ Nile Tributaries,” speaks 
of the Abyssinian minstrels as follows: 
“These musicians are similar to the min- 
strels of ancient times; they attend at 
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public rejoicings and at births, deaths, 
and marriages of great personages, upon 
which occasion they extemporize their 
songs according to circumstances. One 
of these was sent by Nek Nimmur to 
welcome us on our arrival. Approach- 
ing us, his attendant handed him ‘an 
enormous violin, very peculiar in shape, 
being a square, with an exceedingly long 
neck extending from one corner; upon 
this was stretched a solitary string, and 
the bow was very short and much bent. 
My hunting in the Base country formed 
his theme; and for at least an hour he 
sang of my deeds, in an extremely loud 
and disagreeable voice, while he accom- 
panied himself upon his fiddle, which he 
held downward like a violoncello; during 
the whole of his song he continued in 
movement, marching with a sliding step 
to the front, and gliding to the right and 
left in a manner extremely comic. He 
sang of me as though I had been Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion, giving a poetical de- 
scription of my deeds, which was, no 
doubt, as true as most poetical and mu- 
sical descriptions; but I felt certain that 
there must be something to pay for this 
flattering entertainment. If you 4re con- 
sidered to be a great man, a present is al- 
ways expected in proportion to your im- 
portance. I suggested to Taher Noor that 
I must give him a couple of dollars. 

“*Impossible,’ was his reply; ‘a mu- 
sician of his standing is accustomed to 
receive thirty and forty dollars from great 
people for so beautiful and honorable a 
song.’ 

“This was startling. I began to re- 
flect upon the price of a’box at Her Maj- 
esty’s Theater in London; but there I 
was not the hero of the opera. This 
minstrel combined the whole affair in the 
most simple manner,—he was Verdi, 
Costa, and orchestra, all in one; he was 
a thorough Macaulay as historian, there- 
fore I had to pay the composer as well as 
the fiddler. I compromised the matter 
by giving him a few dollars, begging 
him not to incommode himself by paying 
us another visit.”’ 

Sir Samuel Baker also tells us that all 





the operations of the Baris are conducted 
by signals given by the drum. If an en- 
emy attacks the country, the sheik’s big 
drum gives the alarm by a peculiar series 
of beats, which are re-echoed throughout 
the neighboring villages; and thus the 
news of the attack will be signaled as fast 
as sound can travel, This great drum is 
suspended beneath an open shed, and is 
cut and scooped with great labor from a 
peculiar wood; it is exactly the shape of 
an egg with a slice taken off the thicker 
end. This is beaten with two short sticks 
of hard wood. In the morning the big 
drum gives the signal, by a certain num- 
ber of beats, for milking the cows. When 
this operation is completed, the signal is 
given to drive the herds to pasturage. In 
the evening the same signals are repeated. 
Baker, in his “Nile Tributaries,’’ says 
the Arab ear prefers ‘‘coarse and dis- 
cordant music to all other. The guitar 
most common is made of either the shell 
of a large gourd, or that of a turtle; over 
this is stretched an untanned skin, that 
of a large fish being preferred; through 
this two sticks are fixed, about two feet 
three inches in length; the ends of these 
are fastened to a cross-piece, upon which 
are secured the strings ; theseare stretched 
over a bridge similar to that of a violin, . 
and are tightened or relaxed by rings of 
waxed rag fastened upon the cruss-piece. 
These rings are turned by the hand, and 
retain their position in spite of the strain 
upon the strings. Nothing delights an 
Arab more than to sit idly in his hut and 
strum this wretched instrument from 
morning till night.” 

We are told by Schweinfurth, the Ger- 
man explorer, that ‘‘the Mittoo, of the 
Nile Valley, in their musical instruments, 
and in their capabilities for instrumental 
performances, are far superior to any of 
their neighbors.”” ‘‘ Music is in high es- 
timation among the tribes which compose 
this group, and it may be said of them 
that they alone have any genuine appre- 
ciation of melody; negro music, in gen- 


eral, being mere recitative and allitera- 


tion. In a chorus of a hundred Mittoo, 
there were men, and women, old and 
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young, and they kept admirable time, 
succeeding in gradual cadence to produce 
some very effective variations of a well- 
sustained air.” 

Burton, in his ‘‘ Lake Regions of Cen- 
tral Africa,”” speaks of music among the 
East Africans as being at a low ebb. 
‘‘Admirable timists and no mean tunists, 
this people betray their incapacity for im- 
provement by remaining content’ d with 
the simplest and the most monotonous 
combination of sounds. As in every 
thing else, creative talent in this art is 
wanting. It is impossible not to remark 
the delight which they take in harmony. 
For long hours at night the peasants will 
sit in a ring, repeating, with a zest that 
never flags, the same few notes and the 
same unmeaning line. Their style is 
the recitative, broken by a full chorus, 
and they affect the major rather than the 
interminable minor key of the Asiatic.”’ 
Again our author speaks of the East 
African as ‘“‘devotedly fond of music, 
yet his love of tune has invented nothing 
but whistling and the whistle,—his instru- 
ments being all borrowed from the Coast 
people. He delights in singing, yet has 
no metrical song; the long, drawling 
recitative generally ending in ah! ha! 
or some such strongly nasalized sound. 
He has tunes appropriated to peculiar 
occasions, as the elephant hunt or the 
harvest-home. When mourning, women, 
weeping or sobbing, will break into a 
protracted threne or dirge, every period 
of which concludes with its own particu- 
lar groan or wail; after venting a little 
natural distress in a natural sound, the 
long, loud improvisation in the highest 
faisetto key continues as before. As in 
Europe, the ‘laughing-song’ is an imi- 
tation of hilarity somewhat distressing to 
the spirits of the audience, so the weep- 
ing-song of the African only tends to ris- 
ibility.” 

“The drum is ever the favorite instru- 
ment of the African. He uses it as the 
alarum of war, the promise of mirth, the 
token of hospitality, and the cure of dis- 
ease,—without drumming, his life would 
indeed be a blank. The only cymbal in 





use in East Africa is the upatu, a flat. 
bottomed brass pot turned upside down, 
and tapped with a bit of wood.” 

M. Du Chaillu, while in the Cape Lo- 
pez couniry, attended a ball given by the 
king in honor of the traveler. This king 
spoke French, had been in Brazil, and 
lived two years in Portugal. “His for. 
eign travel had done him little good. To 
his original ignorance he had added only 
what he thought European manners, and 
some kinds of dissipation previously un- 
known to him.”’ To this acquaintance 
with the customs of civilized people, we 
may doubtless attribute the introduction 
into the entertainment of a certain New 
England staple. He says, ‘‘ Whien I ar- 
rived at the ball-room, I found about one 
hundred and fifty of the king’s wives as- 
sembled, many of whom were accounted 
the best dancers in the country. Shortly 
afterward singing began, and then a bar- 
rel of rum was rolled in and tapped. A 
good glassful was given to each of the 
women, and then the singing recom- 
menced. In this and the dancing the 
women only took part, and the dirs were 
doletul and discordant. The ball went 
on for about two hours, when, what with 
occasional potations of rum, and the ex- 
citement of the dance, the whole assem- 
blage became very uproarious.”’ 

The father-in-law of Dr. Livingstone, 
Mr. Moffat, wrote of the Africans nearly 
forty years ago: ‘‘ They were inquisitive 
about every thing, and were surprised to 
find that the hymns we sung were not 
war songs, expressive of the wild revel- 
ries which the associations of music 
brought to their minds.” 

Dr. Livingstone, the wonderful mis- 
sionary explorer, gives a description of 
some musical instruments, which it may 
be interesting to reproduce. Speaking 
of the Balonda, he says: ‘‘ Their drums 
are neatly carved from the trunk of a 
tree, and have a small hole in the side 
covered with a bit of spider’s web; the 
ends are covered with the skin of an 
antelope, pegged on, and when they wish 
to tighten it they hold it to the fire to 
make it contract; the instruments are 
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beaten with the hands. The piano, named 
‘Marrimba,’ in use with this people, 
consists of two bars of wood placed side 
by side, sometimes straight, sometimes 
bent around like the half of the tire of a 
carriage-wheel; across these are placed 
about fifteen wooden keys, two or three 
inches broad and fifteen or eighteen 
inches long; their thickness is regulated 
according to the deepness of the note re- 
quired; each of the keys has a calabash 
beneath it; from the upper part of each 
a portion is cut off to enable them to em- 
brace the bars and form hollow sound- 
ing-boards to the keys, which are also of 
different sizes, according to the note re- 
quired, and little drum-sticks elicit the 
music. Rapidity of execution seems 
much admired among them, and the mu- 
sic is pleasant to the ear.” 

Dr. Schweinfurth, in the second vol- 
ume of his ‘‘ Heart of Africa,” at page 29, 
says of the Niam-Niam, that ‘‘they are 
no strangers to enjoyments of a more re- 
fined and ideal character than battles and 
elephant-hunts. They have an instinct- 
ivelove of art. Music rejoices their soul. 
The harmonies they ellicit from their fa- 
vorite instrument, the mandolin, seem al- 
most to thrill through the chords of their 
inmost nature. The prolonged duration 
of some of their musical productions is 
very surprising. Piaggia has remarked 
that he believed that a Niam-Niam would 
go on playing all day and all nigitt with- 
out thinking to leave off either to eat or 
to drink; and although quite aware of 
the voracious propensities of the people, 
he is half inclined to believe that Piaggia 
was right. One favorite instrument there 
is, which is something betweer a harp 
andamandolin. It resembles the former 
in the vertical arrangement of the strings, 
whilst, in common with the mandolin, it 
has a sounding-board, a neck, and screws 
for tightening the strings. The sound- 
ing-board is constructed on strict acoustic 
principles. It has two apertures; it is 
carved out of wood, and on the upper 
side is covered by a piece of skin; the 
strings are tightly stretched by means of 
pegs, and are sometimes made of fine 





threads of bast—the inner bark of the 
lime or linden tree, used for mats and 
cordage—and sometimes of the wiry hairs 
of the tail of the giraffe. The music is 
very monotonous, and it is difficult to 
distinguish any actual melody in it, It 
is the invariable accompaniment to a 
moaning kind of recitative, which js ren- 
dered with a decided nasal intonation. 
Not infrequently, friends are to be seen 
marching about arm in arm, rapt in the 
mutual enjoyment of their performance, 
and beating time to every note by nod- 
ding their heads.” 

The same writer also tells us: ‘‘ There 
is a singular class of professional musi- 
cians, who, under minor differences of 
aspect, may be found nearly every-where 
in Africa. They make their appearance 
decked out in the most fantastic way, 
with feathers, and covered with a promis- 
cuous array of bits of wood and roots, 
and all the pretentious emblems of magi- 
cal art, the feet of earth-pigs, the shells 
of tortoises, the beaks of eagles, the claws 
of birds, and teeth of every variety. 
Whenever one of this fraternity presents 
himself, he begins to recite all the details 
of his travels and experience in an em- 
phatic recitative, and never forgets to 
appeal to the liberality of his audience, 
and to remind them that he looks for a 
reward either of rings of copper or of 
beads.” 

At Schweinfurth’s introduction to 
Munza, King of the Monbuttoo, March, 
1870, music formed a considerable item 
of the ceremonial. There were “ horns 
and kettle-drums, trumpets, the fitful 
beating of kettle-drums, and the per- 
petual braying of horns, an ever-increas- 
ing clangor of horns and kettle-drums,” 
while the traveler awaited his sable maj- 
esty’s approach. When all were seated 
and ready, ‘‘the performances prepared 
for the entertainment of the foreign 
guests commenced: First of all, .. couple 
of horn-blowers stepped forward and be- 
gan to execute solos on their instruments. 
These men were proficients in ‘heir art, 
and brought forth sounds of such power, 
compass, and flexibility, that they could 
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be modulated from sounds like the roar 
of a hungry lion, or the trumpeting of an 
infuriated elephant, down to tones which 
might be compared to the sighing of the 
breeze, or to a lover’s whisper. One of 
them, whose ivory horn was so large that 
he could scarcely hold it in a horizontal 
position, executed rapid passages and 
shakes with as much neatness and decis- 
ion as though he were performing on a 
flute.” 

After an oration from the king, “‘ the 
kettle-drums and horns struck up a live- 
lier and more rhythmical strain, and 
Munza assumed a new character, and 
proceeded to beat time with all the so- 
lemnity of a conductor. His dafon was 
something like a baby’s rattle,—a hollow 
sphere of basket-work filled with pebbles 
and shells, and attached to a stick.”’ 

Some time after this, word reached the 
traveler one day (celebrated as a day of 
rejoicing and feasting), that King Munza 
“was dancing in presence of his wives 
and courtiers. He hastened to the spot, 
and found within the spacious hall a space 
left free, around which the eighty royal 
wives were seated on their little stools, 
painted with most elaborate care, in 
honor of the occasion; they were ap- 
plauding most vigorously, clapping their 
hands with all their might. Every mu- 
sical accompaniment had been sum- 
moned, and there was a grand mé/ee of 
gongs and kettle-drums, timbrels, trum- 
pets, horns, and bells. Dancing there, 
in the midst of all, was the king himself, 
his head attired in the skin of a great black 
baboon, the peak of his cap dressed up 
with a plume of waving feathers. Hang- 
ing from his arms were the tails of genets, 
and his wrists were encircled by great 
bundles of tails of the guinea-hog. A 
thick apron, composed of a variety of 
animals’ tails, was fastened around his 
loins, and a number of rings rattled upon 
his naked legs. His dancing was fu- 
rious. His arms dashed themselves in 
every direction, though always marking 
the time of the music, while his legs ex- 
hibited all the contortions of an acrobat’s, 
being at one moment stretched out hori- 





i 
zontally, and the next elevated in the air, 
The music ran on in a wild and monoto. 
nous strain, and the women clapped to. 
gether their open palms to mark the time, 
Munza raved with all the mad excitement 
worthy of a dervish of Cairo. It seemed 
as if he must fall down in a fit of epi- 
lepsy,”’ writes cur author; but hour after 
hour the dance continued unwearied and 
unslackened. 

‘Schweinfurth elsewhere writes, that 
‘musical instruments among the Afri. 
cans are not touched by the women.” In 
speaking of the Monbuttoos, this author 
says: ‘‘ The rattles filled with shells and 
pebbles, that are used for beating time 
to the music of the drums and horns at 
the great festivals, are woven from reeds, 
This people do not use the pretty little 
mandolins of the Niam-Niam, nor any 
other stringed instrument, and their 
horns, trumpets, and drums may be said 
to be little short of universal throughout 
Africa.” 

The same writer tells us, that “The 
Bongo, in their way, are lovers of music, 
and, although their instruments are of a 
very primitive description, they may be 
seen at any hour of the day strumming 
away and chanting to their own perform- 
ances. With the most meagre materials 
they contrive to make little flutes, and 
also construct a monochord consisting of 
a bow of bamboo, with the string tightly 
strained across it, and this is struck bya 
slender slip of split bamboo. The mouth 
of the player performs the office of a 
sounding-board, one end of the instru- 
ment being held to the lips with one 
hand, while the string is managed with 
the other. They pass one hand from 
one part of the bow to the other, in 
using an instrument of a slightly dif- 
ferent construction, and with the other 
hand play upon the string with the bam- 
boo twig, and produce a considerable 
variety of buzzing and humming airs, 
which are really rather pretty. They ap- 
ply themselves earnestly to their musical 
practice; and the ingenious use to which 
they apply the simplest means for obtain- 
ing harmonious tones, testifies to their 
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penetration into the secrets of the theory 
of sound. As appeals, however, to the 
sense of sound, the great festivals of the 
Bongo abound with measures much more 
thrilling than any of these minor per- 
formances. On these occasions the or- 
chestral results might be characterized as 
cat's music run wild. Unwearied thump- 
ings of drums, the bellowings of gigantic 
trumpets, for the manufacture of which 
great stems of trees are used, inter- 
changed by fits and starts with the shril- 
ler blasts of smaller horns, make up the 
burden of the unearthly hubbub which 
re-echoes along the desert. The women 
and children fill gourd-flasks with little 
stones, and rattle them as if they were 
churning butter, or strike together dry 
fagots with the greatest energy. The 
trumpets of this people vary from four 
to five feet in length, being closed at the 
extremity and ornamented with carved 
work, representing a man’s head, often 
adorned with a couple of horns. An- 
other form of manyinyee (trumpet) is 
like that of a huge wine bottle; in order 
to play upon it, the musician takes it be- 
tween his knees, like a violoncello, and 
when the build of the instrument is too 





cumbrous, he has to bend over it as it 
lies upon the ground. The Bongo signal- 
horns are made from the horns of differ- 
ent antelopes ; they have three holes, like 
small flutes, and in tone are not unlike 
fifes.”” 

The German traveler also writes: ‘It 
were a difficult task to give any adequate 
description of the singing of the Bongo. 
It must suffice to say, that it consists of 
a babbling recitative, which at one time 
suggests the yelping of a dog, and, at an- 
other, the lowing of a cow, while it is 
broken ever and again by the gabbling 
of a string of words which are huddled up 
into one another. The commencement 
of a measure will always be with a lively 
air, and every one, without distinction of 
age or sex, will begin yelling, screeching, 
and bellowing with all their strength; 
gradually the surging of the voices will 
tone down, the rapid time will moderate, 
and the song be hushed into a wailing, 
melancholy strain. Thus it sinks into a 
very dirge, when, all at once without a 
note of warning, there bursts forth the 
whole fury of the negro throats, and 
shrill and thrilling is the outcry.” 

N. C. WENTWORTH. 
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PART II. 


SHE art of jewelry of the Renaissance 
began with Theophilus, who studied 
it in the cloisters. Separated from the 
surrounding world, the monks had pre- 
served many secrets of the art, and some 
traditional designs. But the Gothic style, 
which inspired all the reviving arts, gave 
also a special character to jewelry. Un- 
der this new form, therefore, appeared 
the chased enamels, carvings in relief, 
engravings, and wavy lines. The pomp 
of the Church caused the goldsmiths at 
first to devote themselves entirely to sa- 
cred utensils and ornaments. Gold and 
Vor. XXXV.—33* 





silver were scarce, and therefore they 
generally made reiiquaries, incense-hold- 
ers, crosses, chalices, and candelabras 
in bronze, but with such taste and skill 
as to prove that the exquisitiveness of the 
work is superior to the value of the ma- 
terial. As industry and commerce in- 
creased, and the States which composed 
Italy acquired power, the rich families 
of the republics, the courts, the duchies, 
and marquisates, created a demand for 
rich jewels of gold, silver, and gems. 
Thus the art gradually developed, some- 
times following the same principles from 
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which it originated in the beginning of 
the Renaissance, and sometimes modify- 
ing them by an imitation of the antique. 
At the end of the fourteenth, and during 
the fifteenth century, a great number of 
ancient Roman statues, sepulchers, and 
monuments were discovered, with which 
artists and men of letters were enamored; 
and this was the cause of the second pe- 
riod of the Italian revival, which may 
more properly be called the Renaissance. 
At this time lived Finiguerra and Cel- 
lini, the last of whom was the greatest 
goldsmith of his time. Jewelry imitated, 
in small proportions, the lines, orna- 
ments, and figures of architecture and 
sculpture which architects and sculptors 
then studied on the Roman monuments 
of the time of the Antonines. Thus, 
many sculptors became jewelers, and 
Cellini became a sculptor and founder of 
statues in bronze. This style adapted 
itself to the customs and civilization of 
that century. It did not observe the 
technical methods of the ancients, but, 
nevertheless, made most elegant jewels, 
and other articles. Such, for instance, 
was the table made by Cellini for the 
King of France, in which the value of 
the invention was united with exquisite 
work. Most graceful windings were 
chiseled in women’s ornaments, in the 
ornaments of the churches, and royal 
crowns. Figures of men, animals, si- 
rens, fauns, or marine horses, were en- 
graved or fused in high or low relief. 
Architectural designs then gave place to 
the splendid enamels which imitated the 
effects of painting, and to fine arabesques 
cut in gold. But this vigorous growth of 
all the arts did not long continue. The 
sacking of Rome, and the taking of Flor- 
ence, the two cities most propitious to the 
arts, dispersed their societies and acade- 
mies. The political preponderance of 
the Spaniards brought into Italy the in- 
flated and bombastic taste of that nation, 
and with the sister arts that of the gold- 
smith rapidly declined. A mannerism 


prevailed, which was as much more gor- 
geous than the former style as it was less 
beautiful and delicate. 


The art then 





Ee 
declined almost to primitive rudeness, 
until, with the discovery of ancient jewels 
in the beginning of the present century, 
a new era was inaugurated, which studies 
patiently the jewels of the various nations 
which have arisen, one after the other, 
in Italy. 

The chief jewels of the five ancient 
periods were, the crown, diadem, hair- 
pin, ear-rings, bulla, necklace, torqua, 
fibula, bracelet, and ring. The custom 
of wreathing leaves and branches in the 
hair is very ancient. The garland was 
an ornament much desired, and the Tyr- 
rhenians gave it as a reward for heroic 
exploits, he who obtained it having the 
right to be deposited in the tomb deco- 
rated with his crown. A great variety of 
gold crowns are found in the Tyrrhenian 
and Etruscan tombs. The Tyrrhenian 
crowns are wrought with admirable fine- 
ness and elegance in soft waves, different 
colored glasses, and lovely enamels, 
The Etruscan crowns are generally fu- 
nereal, and are remarkable for the fine- 
ness of the gold with which the leaves of 
ivy, beans, oak, and laurel were formed. 
The Greeks and Romans wore garlands, 
which were conferred for knowledge, 
military valor, and civic virtue, at their 
festivals and banquets. They also used 
thefunereal crown, called by the Romans 
corena sepulcralis, which was always 
made of leaves, disposed successively in 
groups, and taken from some of those 
plants which symbolize immortality. The 
Romans had various kinds of crowns, 
such as the triumphal, made of laurel; 
the civic, of oak; that given to him who 
first passed the intrenchments of the en- 
emy, of olive; and many others. Twenty 
different kinds, varying in name, size, 
and form, have been enumerated. 

A white band, of wool or linen, used 
anciently to encircle the head, was called 
by the Greeks a diadem, and by the Ro- 
mans fascia alba. Diodorus Siculus and 
Pliny narrate that Bacchus used it as a 
remedy against the headache, which he 
had from the use of wine. All the an- 
cient images of Bacchus wear it, and it 
is frequent also in those of Jove, and 
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other divinities. The kings of the East 
were the first to wear the white bandage 
as a sign of their royal dignity, and they 
decorated it with emblems, gold, and 
gems. An asp was on the diadem of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs. The kings of Persia 
wore it as a bandage around the head, 
upon which ran a zone of gold and gems. 
Alexander adorned himself with it after 
his conquests. Previous to the Anto- 
nines, the Roman emperors wore the civic 
and triumphal crown ; but we see on the 
coins afterward that they used the dia- 
dem, with raised points, but little differ- 
ent from that used by the barbarian 
kings of the Middle Ages. Among wom- 
en’s ornaments of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans is a sort of diadem, which is seen 
on the images of Juno and Venus, and 
on the portraits of the Roman empresses. 
Spilloni, similar to hair-pins of the 
present time, were made of metal, as 
well as of bone, ivory, and wood. Some 
long spilloni were found at Palestrina 
and Cervetri similar to those used by the 
Latins. These were either of bronze, 
bone, or ivory, and held the clothes or 
veils, perhaps such as are now worn 
among the mountaineers of the Sannitic 
Apennines. A beautifui head of wom- 
-an’s hair, perfectly dressed and orna- 
mented with spilloni, may be seen in the 
Vatican library. An ancient epigram 
mentions the spilloni, and describes the 
hair as being oiled, perfumed, and tied 
withribbons. In their anger, the Roman 
women would sometimes use this orna- 
ment as an instrument to punish their 
slaves, sometimes even drawing blood. 
Ear-rings were worn in Eastern coun- 
tries by both sexes, but in the West prin- 
cipally by women. Various authors as- 
sert that Hannibal and Jugurtha wore 
them. The Greeks and Romans fol- 
lowed the example of their forefathers, 
anj_ even after the conquest of the East, 
held that ear-rings were a feminine 
adornment. In their pictures and statues, 
which still exist, men are never seen with 
this ornament. The primitive Christians 
thought the custom of boring the ears of 
young girls was a remnant of paganism, 





and, therefore, no ear-rings used by them 
are found. 

The habit of wearing them having been 
generally readopted in the corruption of 
the Middle Ages, it always aitterward 
tontinued in the West. The Tyrrhenian 
and Etruscan jewelers made exquisite 
ear-rings of varied forms and perfect de- 
sign and execution. Among the Tyrrhe- 
nian and Etruscan ernaments there are 
some which were always thought to be 
ear-rings, although they were larger, of 
a different form, and without a hook, so 
that there was no way of attaching them 
to the bored ear. It appears that they 
were worn on the temple, near the angle 
of the forehead, hanging like an ear-ring 
from a lock of the hair. Some travelers 
assert that the Arabian women use this 
pendant now, attached to the hair on the 
temple. 

Bulla aurea was the name given by 
the Romans to a medallion of lenticular 
form, attached to a folded gold band, al- 
most in the shape of asaddle. The band 
was either corded or smooth, and the 
lens often bore a name or inscription. 
The gold du//a was a symbol of nobility, 
being worn only by the patricians, while 
the plebeians used it in bronze or leather. 
The du//a was used to contain amulets, a 
custom which the early Christians, in the 
first corruptions of doctrine, used to hold 
the eucharistic bread, or relics of martyrs. 
This custom of wearing amulets is still 
retained. Among the Romans the duZ/a 
was discarded by the youths at seven- 
teen years of age, and was often conse- 
crated to the Lares. On that day the 
family made a festival, inviting the rela- 
tives and friends. The younger Pliny 
narrates that he assisted at one of these 
feasts. There is no doubt that the Ro- 
mans took the use of the du//a from the 
Etruscans, since the ancient Tarquin or- 
namented the neck of his young son in 
sign of nobility ; and the beautiful bronze 
statue of a boy in the Etruscan Museum 
of the Vatican wears it. The Etruscan 
vases and articles of terra cotta represent 
figures of both sexes wearing the dxZ/a, 
sometimes hung round the neck by one 
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string, sometimes by several. The great- 
est variety of form is found in the Tyrrhe- 
nian tombs. Some have human heads 
in relief, heads of animals, acorns, shells, 
and lentils, while some are wrought with 
the very fine granules of gold, showing 
that they were ornaments of the women 
of that ancient period. 





Necklaces were worn by men as well | 


as women among the most ancient na- 


tions, such as the East. Indians, Egyp- | 
. . | 
tians, and Persians, and by barbarous 


nations. The Greeks and Romans made 
especial use of it at marriages, and the 
Tyrrhenian and Etruscan women adorned 
themselves with a great variety of rich 
and elegant necklaces. A great quan- 
tity of these ornaments, made of gold, 
stones, or glass, are found in the ancient 
tombs, or represented on ancient vases, 
medallions, or statues. 

The torqua is a gold cord encircling 
the neck, terminated with two hooks, or 
with two simple heads like the head of 
a nail. It is formed of a spiral thread, 
or of a bundle of fine threads wound 
around another which sustains them. 
The Persians, Gauls, and other nations 





used it as a sign of honor; and it was | 
called ¢orck by the Britons and also by | 
the ancient Irish. The Romans conferred | 
the torqua on the bravest in battle, and | 
this is the origin of the name Torquato, | 


which many of them bore. Tombs of 
warriors are found on which the number 
of torque gained in battles was inscribed. 
The Romans probably imitated the 
Etruscans in the use of the torqua. The 
half-recumbent figure found in the Etrus- 
can necropolis at Perugia, and the gold 
torqua of the Campana Museum, prove 
that they used it. It was also worn by 
some barbarous nations, as is seen from 
the statue of the ‘‘ Dying Gladiator,”’ in 
the Capitoline Museum. 

The fibula is a long needle attached to 
a swollen half ring, which terminates in 
a sort of canal, or gutter, to contain the 
end of the needle, and prevent it from 
injuring the wearer. They were most 
generally made of bronze, but are found 
also in gold, silver, amber, and bone. 





| on the ankles. 





The most ancient are in bronze, with a 
simple, round swollen ring, sometimes 
rudely engraved. It was an ornament 
common to the ancient people of Italy, 
to the Celts, and Scandinavians, The 
Tyrrhenian tombs contain very rich fib. 
ulz, wrought with granules and cords, in 
the form of a stud with a pin underneath, 
It was very common among the Etrus- 
cans, as it is found of every form and 
dimension, The Roman woman used it 
for various purposes of ornament and 
use, sometimes on the shoulder, some- 
times to hold up the tunic at the knee, 
It was also worn by men. 

The bracelet was anciently used by 
men and women on the wrist and upper 
part of the arm. In the East, as now in 
Arabia and Egypt, it was sometimes worn 
The Medes and Persians 
wore the richest bracelets of any people 
of the East. They were made of rich 
gems, or rows of large pearls, clasped 
by a disk of gold ornamented with gems, 
The Tyrrhenians and Etruscans wore 
rich bracelets made in bands, rings, or a 
spiral forin. In their cemeteries brace- 
lets are found not only for the living, but 
others destined evidently solely to orna- 
ment the dead, and to be buried with 
them. Others, very singular, are in gold, 
ornamented with granules and cords in 
silver and in bronze. These are so small 
that they could not have even served as 
bracelets for infants, and it was thought 
at first that they were dedicated to the 
idols. But Pliny says in regard to this 
ornament: “It is found, in Homer, that 
the men gathered their hair together 
and tied it with gold; but I can not tell 
whether this custom is more ancient in 
men than in women.” It seems, there- 
fore, that the Tyrrhenian and Etruscan 
women used these small bracelets to hold 
their hair, as our women use ribbons, 
The Sabines wore very heavy gold brace- 
lets on their left arm, as we have a proof 
in the death of Tarpeia. About the same 
time the inhabitants of Sarno used very 
rich bracelets in the solemn festivals 
which they celebrated in honor of Juno, 
The Gauls wore them on the arm and 
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wrist. In Greece and Rome the brace- 
let was used as a woman's ornament, and 
as a premium in war and in the games. 
Those used by women for the upper 
arm were somewhat different from those 
worn at the wrist, the last being generally 
fastened by hooks, while the former were 
zones of metal encircling the arm. In 
the Colombari and among the ruins of 
the Latin cities are found bracelets of 
gold, silver, and bronze. Crowns and 
gold bracelets were given to the valorous 
Roman warriors after a battle, and coro- 
nets and silver bracelets to the strangers, 
or those of inferior condition. The fight- 
ers and soldiers used bronze bracelets of 
a particular form, intended to save the 
arm from the strokes of the adversary. 
Some of these were spiral bands ascend- 
ing from the wrist to the shoulder; others 
were shorter, covering only a part of the 
arm. The Roman women made use of 
the bracelet to sustain amulets. Pliny 
notes various kinds of remedies which 
consisted in inserting certain substances 
within those which were worn constantly. 
Nero, by the advice of Agrippina, often 
wore a gold bracelet containing the cast- 
off skin of a serpent. 

The ring, it is thought, was worn by all 
the ancient nations, as it has been found 
at Nineveh, in the Pyramids, in Przeneste, 
and in all the Tyrrhenian and Etrus- 
can tombs. With a ring Pharaoh con- 
ferred on Joseph a part of his power. 
Ahasuerus, to honor Mordecai, placed 
one upon his finger; and Thucydides 
writes that the Persian kings honored 
their subjects by giving them rings with 
portraits of Darius and Cyrus. The 
Tyrrhenians and Etruscans made very 
precious rings of every variety, with 
shields of gold, with gems, with the scar- 
abzeus, with cut agate, and glass of rare 
beauty. The epoch in which these re- 
mote nations began to use them for seals, 
with engraved gems, is uncertain, and it 
is probable that the incision was first 
made upon the metal of which the ring 
was composed. Homer makes no men- 
tion of the Greeks wearing them. The 
Lacedemonians wore only iron rings, 





and even these were restricted to certain 
classes of citizens. At the time of Solon 
they were commonly used, as he made a 
law prohibiting the goldsmiths to coun- 
terfeit his ring or seal. After that epoch 
every free man in Greece wore a ring for 
a seal. The Greek women wore it less 
frequently, and it was less costly than 
that of the men. It is thought that the 
custom was brought to Rome, from the 
neighboring Etruria, by Tarquin the first. 
The first Romans, either from poverty or 
severity of customs, wore them only of 
iron, and used them as seals. In the 
first period of the republic, the use of the 
gold ring was limited to embassadors to 
foreign nations, and it was used only in 
ceremonials, as it was probably inscribed 
with emblems alluding to his dignity and 
that of the repubiic. Those who desired 
to preserve ancient simplicity used iron 
till the last days of the republic; but 
finally all senators, magistrates, and cav- 
aliers used the gold ring, and the plebe- 
ians alone were forbidden to wear it. At 
the fall of the republic, the emperors 
were invested with the power to concede 
the use of it; and Tiberius made a law 
that none should wear it except those 
who had for two successive generations 
possessed four hundred thousand ses- 
terces. This law only increased the uni- 
versal desire to wear it, and the right was 
finally accorded to all citizens of the em- 
pire by Justinian. Whenever the an- 
cients left their houses, it was their custom 
to seal with the ring the doors of the 
rooms in which they kept provisions, and 
the boxes and caskets in which were their 
articles of value, suspecting, perhaps, 
their own slaves as much as strangers. 
The signs which were made on the ring 
in these cases were varied. The symbol 
of the highest authority under the Roman 
emperors was a ring or State seal, the 
use of which was sometimes temporarily 
conceded to those who filled their places. 
When a senator held it in custody he was 
called curator. The nuptial ring was 
generally of the purest gold, and Signor 
Castellani has specimens of the Tyrrhe- 
nian, Etruscan, and Roman in his col- 
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lections. It was the custom to give the 
bride one of gold, at the same time with 
another of iron, as a remembrance of 
modesty and domestic frugality. She 
received also a ring of iron or bronze, to 
which was attached a small key, the sign 
of investiture and supremacy in the af- 
fairs of the house. 

The Romans also had them with por- 
traits of ancestors or friends, with coins 
set in, or inscriptions engraved; in some 
cases they expressed symbolical allusions 
to the real or mythological history of the 
family. Sylla had one upon which was 
engraved Jugurtha being made a pris- 
oner. Pompey had one upon which was 
engraved three trophies. Augustus took 
for his emblem, first a sphinx, afterward 
a portrait of Alexander the Great, and 
finally his own, a custom which was imi- 
tated by many emperors. As luxury in- 
creased, the ring became a special favor- 
ite among the ornaments. Women wore 
a great quantity and variety of them, and 
men covered ali the fingers with them. 
They were also placed upon babies and 
upon the fingers of idols. Rings were 
used at banquets, in which were inserted 








diamonds to write the names of the guests 
on the glass goblets. They were worn of 
immoderate size, and there were some 
for every day in the week, to serve as q 
calendar. There were heavy rings for 
Winter, and lighter ones for Summer, 
Many superstitions, especially in the 
East and in Greece, were attached to it, 
Rings of base material, made by the in- 
habitants of the island of Samothracia, 
were thought to possess a magical power 
to save from peril, and were eagerly 
sought by all. The ring was used asa 
seal by the primitive Christians. Clem- 
ent, in the second century, says: “We 
should use but one, to serve as a seal,” 
From the earliest part of the Middle 
Ages, the episcopal investiture was made 
by means of a gold ring with a sapphire 
or a ruby, which was worn on the fourth 
finger. The origin of this is unknown, 
unless it came from an imperial custom 
of giving one to the military tribune as 
an act of investiture. Certain very large 
rings, made of gilt bronze and enameled, 
were the symbols of supreme ecclesias- 
tical dignity. SOPHIA BomPiAnl. 





A HYMN OF THE CREATION. 


EXORDIUM. 


In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 


FIRST STROPHE. 


And the earth was formless and empty ; 
And darkness was upon the face of the abyss. 
And the spirit of God brooded upon the face of the vapors. 


And God said, Let there be light: 


And there was light. 


REFRAIN--And God saw the light that it was good. 


And God called the light Day: 


And the darkness he called Night. 


And there was evening and there was morning: one day. 


SECOND STROPHE. 
And God said, Let there be an expanse in the midst of the waters, 


And let it be a division of waters from vapors. 
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And God made the expanse, 
And divided the waters which were below the expanse from the waters which 
were above the expanse: 
And it was so. 
And God called the expanse Heavens. 
And there was evening and there was morning: a second day. 


THIRD STROPHE. 


And God said, Let the waters under the heavens be gathered into one place, 
And let the dry ground appear: 

And it was so. 

And God called the dry ground Land: 

And the gathering of the waters he called Seas. 


REFRAIN—And God saw that it was good. 


And God said, Let the land shoot forth shoots: 

Herbs yielding seed, fruit-trees yielding seed-inclosing fruit after their kind 
upon the land: 

And it was so. 

And the land brought forth shoots: 

Herbs vielding seed after their kind, and trees yielding seed-inclosing fruit 
after their kind. 


REFRAIN—And God saw that it was good. 


And there was evening and there was morning: a third day. 


FOURTH STROPHE. 


And God said, Let there be luminaries in the expanse of the heavens to divide 
the day from the night: 

And let them be for signs and for seasons, and for days and years ; 

And let them be for light-bearers in the expanse of the heavens, to give light 
upon the earth: 

And it was so. 

And Ged made the two great luminaries: 

The greater luminary to rule the day; 

The lesser luminary to rule the night, 

He made the stars lights also; 

And God appointed them in the expanse of the heavens to give light upon 
the earth, 

And to rule over the day and night, 

And to divide the light from the darkness. 

RE“RAIN—And God saw that it was good. 


And there was evening and there was morning: a fourth day. 


FIFTH STROPHE. 
And God said, Let the waters swarm forth swarming things, living souls ; 
And let birds fly upon the land, upon the face of the expanse of the heavens. 
And God created great leviathans, 
And all living souls that creep, which the waters swarmed forth after their Kind ; 
And all birds of wing after their kind. 


REFRAIN—And God saw that it was good. 
& 


And God blessed them, saying: 
Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters of the sea; 
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And let the birds multiply in the land. 
And there was evening and there was morning: a fifth day. 


SIXTH STROPHE, 


And God said, Let the land bring forth living souls after their kind: 
Cattle and creeping things, and land animals after their kind: 

And it was so. 

And God made land animals after their kind, 

And cattle after their kind, 

And all creeping things after their kind. 


REFRAIN—And God saw that it was good. 


And God said, Let us make MAN in our image, after our likeness: 

And let him have dominion over the fish of the sea, 

And over the birds of the heavens, 

And over the cattle, 

And over the land, 

And over all the creeping things that creep upon the land. 

And God created MAN in his own image: 

In the image of God created he him ; 

Male and female created he them. 

And God blessed them; and God said unto them, 

Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it; 

And have dominion over the fishes of the sea, 

And over the birds of the heavens, 

And over all the animals that creep upon the land. 

And God said, Behold, I have given you all herbs seeding seed which are upon 
the face of all the land, 

And every tree which has seed-inclosed fruit ; 

They shall be unto you for food. 

And to all land animals, 

And to all the birds of the heavens, 

And to all creeping things upon the land wherein is a living soul, 

I have given every green herb for food: 

And it was so. 


REFRAIN—And God saw every thing that he had made, and 
behold it was very good. 


And there was evening and there was morning: the sixth day. 


EPODE. 


Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, 

And all the hosts of them, 

And on the seventh day God put period to the work which he had made; 
And he rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had made. 
And God blessed the seventh day and hallowed it: 

Because that in it he rested from all his works which God by making created. 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN ARTISAN. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HE first few years of our residence 

in Montmorency have left to me only 
afew remembrances. I recall the fact, 
that work came to me without stint, and 
that those who looked with contempt on 
me, when I arrived among them, scarcely 
ever passed me now“without touching 
their hats with respect. In fact, I became 
a personage of some consequence in the 
country. Having occupied the work- 
shop and yard of my old competitor, I 
now established myself permanently 
there, with Genevieve. We papered the 
small premises, repainted the ceiling, 
draped the windows with white curtains, 
and set our Bengal roses on each side the 
door. A little corner of earth had been 
transformed into a garden. My wife 
planted there her flowers, and hung out 
herlinen to dry. She even collected also 
a swarm of stray bees, from which, at 
length, we stocked several hives. Our 





son and daughter sprang up like poplars, 
racing among the lintels and shavings, 
warbling in sweet notes, to entice the 
birds around the place. Tranquillity and 
abundance were fairly domiciled within 
our dwelling. I recall this time so defi- 
nitely, because of an adverse incident, 
which soon, however, turned out to be 
one of great joy. 

It was caused by the birth of our little 
Marianne. We had for our nearest 
neighbor a rich dame, with her hundred 
thousand francs, and good in proportion— 
a beneficent providence, as it were, to 
all who came near her. I had built cer- 
tain conservatories in her park, to her 
entire satisfaction; and, moreover, she 
had taken a fancy to Genevieve, who 
whitened her linen regularly. Two or 
three months before the birth of the little 
one, she had proposed to stand as its 
godmother, which offer the mother ac- 
cepted with gratitude. The child came 
into the world with a firm resolve to live; | 





and while I was in the first excitement 
of the new happiness, Maurice stepped 
in among us. ! had never seen the 
master-companion since arranging his 
bad business matter, but I knew that the 
architect, who had become his security, 
had given him a profitable situation, and 
that he had entered with a hopeful heart 
into his industrial life again. In fact, I 
found him as social, as jolly, and as ac- 
tive, as in the good old times. Age had 
only increased somewhat his embonpoint. 
He embraced us warmly three successive 
times, and could not entirely restrain his 
weeping. 

“T saw thy shop and yardas I en- 
tered,”’ said he, pressing his two hands 
on my shoulders, and his moist eyes very 
near my own. “‘It seems all to go well, 
boy! Thou art making provision for the 
Winter of thy old days. . . . Itis well, 
my brave one! This union with dear 
friends has given me fresh strength.” 

I replied, that every thing went on as 
effectively as one could wish. I ex- 
plained, in few words, my exact positior 
in the world. He listened attentively, 
seated near the bed of Genevieve, our 
little Jacques on his knees, and regarding 
steadily the new arriva/, which lay sleep- 
ing in its cradle. 

**Go on! live well!’’ cried he, when I 
had finished. ‘Such brave men must 
always prosper; they are an honor to the 
good God! I wanted to know how it was 
with thee; and that is the reason I asked 
from our patron a few days’ holiday.” 

“And you will stay with us?” said 
Genevieve, with evident pleasure. 

“If the wish is sincere on your part,” 
replied Maurice, ‘I came to you on.my 
first arrival! During the many weeks of 
our separation I have hungered and 
thirsted for this meeting.” 

He still held me by the hand. 

“And since,” added he, turning toward 
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the cradle, ‘‘and since I heard of the 
increase of the family, I have dwelt only 
on one idea,—an idea which has rejoiced 
my heart for three months!” 

‘‘What idea?’ asked Genevieve. 

“That of being a godfather for the 
child.” 

“A godfather ?”’ 

“And behold him!” added he, striking 
his chest. ‘You will never find one with 
a better will, nor one who loves you 
more.”’ 

Genevieve could not restrain a move- 
ment of surprise, and we exchanged a 
conscious look. Maurice noticed it. 

“Am I too late?’ demanded he. ‘‘ Have 
you already chosen the sponsor?” 

“A godfather! No!’’ stammered the 
mother. ‘ We have, as yet, only a god- 
mother.” ; 

“Then, it is well!’’ replied the master- 
companion ; “‘ you can present me to her. 
Thus to find myself here, you see, gives 
me a taste of great joy. We must be 
amused till death. I wish to have a 
model baptism, with don bons, Bordeaux 
at discretion, and nice rabbit stews. Ah 
ha! She is not too bad-looking, at least, 
this godmother of yours ?” 

I replied to him, with a little embarrass- 
ment, that it was Madame Lefort, our rich 
neighbor. 

“A citizeness!’’ replied Maurice. ‘Ex- 
cuse me for a little. There is some honor 
in that! We shall have to put on some 
dignity. But be easy,—when occasion 
requires, we know how to call out the 
right manners. I shall buy a pair of knit 
gloves.” 

We had not time to reply, when the 
neighbor herself entered the room. For 
a moment I felt confused. Genevieve 
had half risen in herbed. The situation 
was becoming truly embarrassing. And 
still more, when Madame Lefort re- 
minded us of the promise we had made 
her, declaring that she came to arrange 
with us about the godfather. 

‘*What!"’ cried Maurice, addressing 
himself to her; ‘‘a godfather? Behcld 
him! I have arrived from Bourgogne, 
for that very purpose. I see before me, 





ee 
I hope, the madame who is to be my god. 
mother. Enchanted at the Privilege, 
dame! We must have sugar-plums,” 

Madame Lefort looked at us in aston. 
ishment. Genevieve had turned very 
red, and began to pick off the down on 
her cotton coverlet, without daring to 
raise her eyes. Then occurred a long 
silence, which good Maurice did not no. 
tice in the least, while he trolled Jacqueson 
his knees, chanting the familiar nursery- 
rhyme, 

“ Ride a cock-horse 
To Notre Dame cross, 
To see an old woman 
Ride on a white horse.” 

“This changes the whole thing,” said 
the neighbor at length, in a hard, dry 
tone. ‘‘I came to propose naming the 
child with my brother, the counselor of 
prefecture. I was ignorant that you had 
made your choice withont consulting me,” 

‘Madame must excuse us,” replied I; 
‘‘we thought of no person. This is the 
master-companion, who, arriving but a 
few hours since, has made the propo- 
sition.” 

“And we expected to speak of it to 
madame,”’ added Genevieve. 

“ Wait a minute!” interrupted Maurice, 
who finally perceived our embarrass- 
ment; ‘I do not wish to affront any per- 
son. What I have said has been from 
true affection. I would like, indeed, to 
name the little one, seeing that the god- 
child is almost like a daughter to me; 
but my good will must not bring any ill 
feeling to others; and if Pierre -Henri 
has found a better one, he must not be 
troubled on my account.” 

He rose up as he spoke. The cheerful 
expression on his good face had disap- 
peared. Both Genevieve and myself 
made a gesture, at the same moment, to 
detain him where he stood, and both 
had taken the same resolve, with united 
hearts. 

“Remain with us, Father Maurice,” 
cried I. ‘ We can never find better in 
this world than old friends like you!" 

‘ Besides, Madame Lefort knows you,” 
added Genevieve. 
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And turning toward the neighbor, with 
one of those supplicating smiles habitual 
to her, she said: 

“This is the brave Maurice, the old 
teacher of Pierre Henri, of whom I have 
often spoken to madaine, who has aided 


him, next to God, to be an honest man. ° 


When the Mother Madeline died, he 
took charge of the funeral ; and when we 
were married, he led me into the church. 
In joy and in sorrow he has always been 
with us. Madame will understand that 
he ought to continue his office of pro- 
tector, also, to our children.” 

“You are right,’ said Madame Lefort, 
whose face had regained its serenity. 
“New friends ought not to usurp the 
place of the old ones. M. Maurice, we 
will name the child together.”’ 

“It is good,’ cried the master-mason, 
moved even to tears; ‘‘ and I say you are 
valiant, woman! But you will never re- 
gret what you have done; for though our 
outside may seem like the rough bark, 
like trees before the wood is planed and 
squared, we know what our duty is to 
people that are higher born. Madame 
has nothing to fear; she will be content 
with me.” 

The neighbor smiled, and changed the 
conversation. She continued, however, 
very polite in her manner to Maurice, 
who, after her departure, declared she 
was the gucen of great men. As for our- 
selves, he pressed our hands in his own, 
with a recognition very affecting to me. 

“ Thanks, friends,’’ said he, in a trem- 
bling voice. ‘‘If I live a hundred years, 
do you see, I shall never forget this hour. 
You have net been ashamed of your old 
comrade, and you have risked for him a 

‘rich patronage. This is brave, and it is 
right. God will recompense you !” 

The baptism went off to the satisfac- 
tion of the whole company. 

Maurice had the manners of a prefect, 
and Madame Lefort did not appear em- 
barrassed by such a godfather. After 
passing some hours more with us the 
master-conipanion left Montmorency, at 
peace with himself and all the world. 
We cried a little in bidding each other 





farewell, and Maurice never hoped to see 


us again. 
‘We now separate until the last judg- 
ment,” said he, at parting. ‘But never 


mind; the last meeting has been good. 
It is not so common a thing, you know, 
to find true friends after a long absence, 
and then to leave them again without 
any thing to reproach, either in the one 
or the other. You are on the high road 
to fortune, children. Do not crowd too 
much the fresh horses, and, continuing 
on your way, keep well to the beaten 
track. I leave you there a little Chris- 
tian, who will recall me to your remem- 
brance. And thou, Pierre Henri, who 
canst write as well as speak, do not be a 
lazy fellow, but /roub/e me, from time to 
time, with a letter, whence thou canst in- 
form me of the state of the housekeep- 
ing. Although the devil invented writ- 
ing, we may as well take advantage 
of it.” 

He embraced us once more, turned to 
the cradle of his goddaughter, and 
watched her as she slept, then went out 
of the house. 

The kind of presentiment that pos- 
sessed him on leaving us was fulfilled. 
I never saw him, although, through the 
mercy of God, he lived many years. 

From time to time, certain operatives 
from other points brought me verbal 
news from him, with little presents for 
Marianne. The good companion was, 
said they, always as courageous at work 
and as warm-hearted toward his friends 
as ever. The architect who had seen 
his capabilities, left him entire master of 
his department of work. Maurice grew 
old, thus happy and useful, without ever 
dreaming that he merited a better posi- 
tion. His was the simple heart, as 
we have said, that had no idea of chang- 
ing the lot assigned one by the good 
God. During the year that comprised 
his sudden illness and his end, I heard’ac- 
cidentally of both. He came one morn- 
ing less brave than ordinary to the work- 
yard, having been exposed to a drizzling 
rain on the evening before, when he was 
unwilling to quit work, and, seized with - 
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fever in that same night, he breathed his 
last sigh after the close of the third day. 
Valiant soldier of the ranks of honest 
labor! he died, we may truly say, on his 
battle-field! 

This was for us hard, sad tidings. Gen- 
evieve loved him with a special affection. 
She clothed the little Marianne in mourn- 
ing for her dead godfather. The one 
who had gone was the last witness of our 
youthful days,—our last adopted parent 
was now laid under the clods of earth,— 
now our immediate family must be all in 
all; our children, by degrees, would have 
to replace the friends that were forever 
lost to us; we vere commencing the down- 
hill of life, from which the gate opens 
into a cemetery. Happily, we need 
cease our work because of these med- 
itations. Men live as the world moves, 
by the will of God. It is his part to think 
for us, and ours to submit. 

Jacques and Marianne grew up without 
giving us care, or taking any for them- 
selves. This constituted the good atmos- 
phere that pervaded the house. The boy 
already wandered around among the op- 
eratives, and, in looking at their work, 
insensibly learned much. The little girl 
always closely followed after her mother, 
as if it was necessary to her life that she 
should see her, laugh with her, and em- 
brace her. Meanwhile, Madame Lefort 
carried her off to her own chateau con- 


stantly. Shealso hada daughter who was | 


seized with an enthusiastic affection for 
Marianne, and could neither work nor play 
without her. Marianne acted both as an 
incentive and a reward. Thus it came 
about imperceptibly that our dwelling 
became like a dependency on the rich 
neighbor. A gateway which had once 
opened from the park into my stone-yard 
was now re-opened. When Mademoi- 
selle Caroline was not with us, Marianne 
could always be found at their chateau. 
Each day the child returned with some 
new gift; it might be fruit, or toys, or 
even articles of jewelry. More than one 
felt a petty jealousy on account of these 
generosities; while, for myself, I only rec- 








had been otherwise proved to us, The 
fond caresses of the little neighbor gaye 
me more pleasure than her fancy boxes, 
Speaking truly, we could say that Madame 
Lefort never showed any cold or exclusive 
pride. Our child was always treated as 
if she were the equal of her own daughter, 
and whom she often indeed brought for. 
ward to the Mademoiselle as a good ex. 
ample. Every thing glided along in our 
lives smoothly and in harmony, until the 
time when M. Lefort accepted certain 
duties that obliged h’m to return to Paris, 
On being told that she must leave Mari- 
anne, his daughter burst into loud and 
piteous cries. All the fair promises they 
could offer did not in the least console 
the child. Finally, on the evening pre- 
ceding their departure, Madame Lefort 
came to us while we were at supper; fol- 
lowing her was a housemaid who disap- 
peared immediately after depositing a 
package on atable. Our neighbor made 
some proposition to the children that 
might, for a time, take them out of the 
room; and when we were left by our- 
selves, she said: 

“I come to have some conversation 
with you on serious matters. Do not 
commence by crying out, but listen to me 
with all your good heart and all your 
sound reason.” 

We promised her to do so, 

‘“‘I have no need to speak to you of the 
attachment of Caroline for Marianne,” 
continued she. ‘‘ You have been witness 
to it, and have been able to judge of its 
strength. My daughter has been in the 
habit of spending at least half of her 
time with yours. She has need of her, 
both in order to learn well and to be 
happy. From the moment when she 
first feared a separation, she has eaten 
nothing. She refuses all work and evety 
pleasure. It is as if one had taken away 
a portion of her life.” 

Genevieve interrupted her to express 
her gratitude for such affection. 

“If it is true that you are pleased in 
knowing this of her,”’ replied Madame 
Lefort, ‘‘ you can now prove it toward the 


ognized in them that friendship which | child. Your daughter is, by Caroline’s 
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choice, her adopted sister; permit her to 
become one in every sense.”’ 

“In what way ?’’ demanded I. 

“By confiding her to us,”’ she replied. 
And, as she saw the sudden start of both 
parents, she exclaimed: ‘‘Ah! do you 
recall your promise? You engaged to 
listen quietly to the end. I do not come 
to propose withdrawing Marianne from 
your affection, but let her also accept that 
of ours. It is not to take her away from 
her family, but to give her a second. I 
shall have one child more, without mak- 
ing your number less; for all your rights 
shall still be preserved in her, and your 
daughter shall come to you as often as 
you desire it.” 

Both Genevieve and myself at the 
same moment began in few words to 
raise some objections. 

“Wait,” interrupted Madame Lefort 
again; “let me finish what I have to say. 
Is it not true that, above every thing else, 
you desire the happiness of your child,— 
your most cherished desire to secure for 
her a tranquil future? Well, I offer to 
take the responsibility of this. Not only 
will Marianne receive the same educa- 
tion as my daughter, and partake of all 
her recreations, but I engage to secure 
her a fine position and bestow upon her 
adowry. I have only one daughter, and 
I am rich enough to give myself this 
pleasure.” 

The proposition was so extraordinary, 
so unexpected, that we remained in si- 
lent bewilderment. She perceived it, 
and, rising, 

“Reflect,”’ said she; ‘‘I do not wish to 
take you by surprise. To-morrow you 
can give me your answer; and I will then 
take such steps that my promises shall 
become a written and formal engage- 
ment.” 

Genevieve siezed her hand, trying to 
express how much she was touched by 
se great kindness. 

“Do not thank me,” continued Ma- 
dame Lefort; ‘what I have done is for 
the sake of my own daughter more than 
for yours. In securing for her a devoted 
companion, I am enriching her home 





life. You will find in this package some 
articles of dress from Caroline’s wardrobe. 
They were designed for her adopted sis- 
ter. I find that this explanation has af- 
fected you, and I can hardly keep back 
my weeping also, But do not let us de- 
lay, for I desire to avoid a second inter- 
view on the subject. If you decide to 
accept my proposals, bring Marianne to 
me to-morrow morning clad in her new 
costume, and this will be proof that Car- 
oline can henceforth regard her as her 
sister; otherwise, spare my poor child 
and myself the sorrow of saying fare- 
well,” 

After these words she pressed our 
hands in hers, and went out. I remained 
motionless before the door, with bowed 
head, and arms hanging listless at my 
side. Genevieve threw herself into a 
chair, covering her face with her apron, 
and breathing only in stifled sobs. We 
remained thus for a long time without 
speaking; but we understood each other 
in this silence. The same coflict was go- 
ing on in both our hearts. In spite of 
what Madame Lefort had said, we real- 
ized well that, in confiding Marianne to 
her, we renounced the best part of our 
rights; that the child must change her 
family relations, and we could only hope 
for a second place in her affection. But 
the advantages proposed were very seri- 
ous. Whatever prosperity I enjoyed 
was only for the present moment; my 
position, I knew by sad experience, might 
at any time suffer change. A failure 
might compromise my credit; sickness 
would distract my business affairs; my 
death would expose those who survived 
to poverty. 

That which Madame Lefort offered to 
us was indeed painful to Genevieve and 
myself, but it would be a profitable ben- 
efit to Marianne. If in acting for our- 
selves alone, it would be easy to refuse; 
in considering the good of our daughter, 
it would perhaps be more prudent to 
consent. This last idea decided the 
point. After all, parents live for their 
children, not for themselves. Both of 
us were influenced by the same reflection; 
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and when we had sufficiently recovered 
our composure for any conversation, we 
each arrived at the same decision. Gen- 
evieve wept silently, and, although not 
much more brave, I tried to strengthen 
her resolution and courage. 

‘*Let us be calm,” said I to her, speak- 
ing almost in a whisper, for fear of giv- 
ing way and losing command of myself, 
like her; ‘‘we must not try to weaken 
our hearts, but to do our duty. Why 
should we afflict ourselves, if our daugh- 
ter is to be happy? Let us rather thank 
God, who has given us the opportunity of 
self-sacrifice for her benefit. It is a 
proof that he esteems and loves us.” 

Nevertheless, I slept little that night, 
and rose at the very peep of day. Gene- 
vieve was already moving about, prepar- 
ing the vestments brought the eveniig pre- 
vious by Madame Lefort. She made no 
complaint, nor expressed any regret. 
She was of that courageous temperament 
which never debated the question of do- 
ing what she believed to be necessary. 
When Marianne awoke, she began in si- 
lence to dress her inthe new costume. 
The little gir! appeared at first surprised, 
and wished to know why they had given 
her these beautiful dresses of Mademoi- 
selle. But her mother, stifling back her 
sobs, could not reply. The astonishment 
of Marianne soon gave place to admira- 
tion. She uttered exclamations of de- 
light at every fresh detail of her toilette. 
Hoping to moderate these transports a 
little, I said to her that she was going to 
leave us, and go away with Madame Le- 
fort. But this information seemed quite 
indifferent to her. Genevieve cast on me 
a glance full of sadness. The child con- 
tinued to busy herself with her toilet, 
recounting aloud her expectations. She 
should have a seat in the carriage of 
Madame Lefort ; all the little girls of the 
village would see her in her new dress,— 
they would take her for a fine demoiselle ; 
and, as her mother, who had completed 
the robing, essayed to press her for the 
last time -in her arms, the child drew 
away, telling her she must not rumple 
the nice collarette. Genevieve uttered a 





ae 
faint moan, while her eyes filled with 
tears. I was also violently agitated, I 
took the child by the hand. I made her 
enter understandingly into the plans of 
our neighbor, and then I led her again 
toward her mother, who still continued 
to weep. 

Listen!’ said I, in a half whisper, 
“we have decided to give away the child 
for her own good; but it is first neces. 
sary to know, if, in desiring to be useful 
to her, we do not, in fact, inflict a wrong 
upon her!” 

“ih! thou hast seen then as I have,” 
stammered Genevieve. 

“T have seen,” replied I, “ that fine 
clothes have made her forget that she is 
going to live far away from us, and that 
vanity has already stifled natural affec- 
tion in her heart.” 

‘She likes her pretty toilet better than 
my kisses!’’ said the mother, redoubling 
her tears. 

“And we have only made a begin- 
ning!" addedI. ‘‘ We can gather strength 
enough to deprive ourselves of the child 
we love, but can not consent to her cor- 
ruption. I do not wish Marianne to be- 
come richer, if itis to be on condition of 
her gaining evil tempers. Yesterday we 
saw only one side of the thing, that of 
her interest; there is another more se- 
rious one, that of morality. In ‘her life, 
as a fine demoiselle, the child will most 
likely forget from whence she comes; who 
knows if she will not reach the point of 
being ashamed of her parentage? That 
can not be, that shall not be! Go, take 
off her dress, Genevieve, and still remain 
her mother, that to the end, she may 
remain worthy to be thy daughter.” 

The poor woman threw herself in my 
arms, and then hastened to disrobe the 
little one. We let Madame Lefort de- 
part, without giving any adieus, as she 
kad begged us to do. But I wrote to ex- 
plain, as well as I could, what our trial 
had been. She never replied, and we 
never heard that any more was said 
about it. She had doubtless not been 
able to forgive our refusal. 

Meanwhile, the architect to whom I 
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owed my situation in Montmorency con- 
tinued to show his good will. He gave 
me all the work which was at his dis- 
posal, and neglected no occasion to in- 
crease my profits; and I desired nothing 
more than to see him prosper. Unfor- 
tunately, he was a man led astray, at 
times, by pleasure. Confident in his sci- 
entific knowledge and rapidity of execu- 
tion, he believed himself capable of facing 
every thing, keeping no account with his 
wandering fancies. His Summer resi- 
dence became the rendezvous of a brill- 
jant society. There were not only feasts 
and festivals, but elegant appointments, 
equipages, and expensive plays. I soon 
perceived that his affairs were becoming 
embarrassed,—he put off payments, 
asked for advances, accepted all engage- 
ments. First his credit began to suffer,— 
then his reputation. People spcke in 
low voices about his increased expenses, 
of multiplied wine jugs received, and the 
like. But I suppressed these accusations 
as calumnies. For my part, although I 
had always found M. Dupré easy in his 
business affairs, he was ever loyal. 

A Parisian companion had confided, 
for two years, the direction of a brick-kiln 
and stone-quarry to him, which, thanks 
to his energy, had acquired very large 
proportions. Still, the enterprise, al- 
though prosperous in outward appear- 
ance, had realized nothing of benefit. 
The parties interested, supposing that the 
frequent and necessary absences of M. 
Dupré favored unfaithfulness in some 
inferior employé, decided that a more 
specific surveillance over each detail was 
indispensable, and made me the offer of 
taking it. Before accepting, I wished to 
consult M. Dupré himself. He seemed 
embarrassed; but, after hesitating for a 
few seconds, — 

“Tf itis not Pierre Henri,” said he, as 
if speaking to himself, “ it will be some 
other person. I would rather trust the 
work to an acquaintance than to a 
stranger.” 

He urged me then to accept, counsel- 
ing me not to vex myself above measure, 
but to leave matters to follow their own 











course, and, in any case, to do nothing 
without giving him notice in advance. 
I soon entered upon my office. The ex- 
cavations appeared to me in excellent 
train, men well-selected, and conducted 
with much spirit. In watching the organ- 
ization of affairs, I could not comprehend 
why it had given so unsatisfactory results. 
At first, curiosity alone impelled me to 
seek for the cause; then honesty obliged 
me to pursue it. From the first exami- 
nation, I ascertained that there had been 
considerable embezzlements somewhere. 
I succeeded in arranging the list and es- 
timating the amount; the whole counting 
up a sum in the neighborhood of twenty 
thousand francs! Tormented by my sad 
discovery, I went again to see M. Dupré, 
to whom I communicated the facts. At 
the first word, he uttered a startled éxcla- 
mation. I imagined that he doubted the 
truth of my statement, and I hastened to 
place the proofs under his eyes. When 
I had finished, he inquired if I suspected 
any persons. I replied that there was no 
one, because the thing transpired before 
my entering into the business. 

“‘ Then it needs not be that we speak of 
it to the world!”’ said he, quickly. ‘‘Seem 
as if thou wert ignorant of all; remember 
thou, that thou hast seen nothing.” 

I lifted my eyes, stupefied. He was 
very pale, and his hands trembled. A 
fearful gleam of light passed through my 
mind. I recoiled from looking at it. He 
raised his hand to his forehead, pressed 
his thumb deep against it, with a kind of 
despair. I could not keep back a cry of 
distress. 

“Hush! hold thy tongue, unfortunate 
boy!’’ replied he, in a tone that made me 
tremble. ‘This is only a temporary ir- 
regularity. . . . My affairs will right 
themselves, and I will pay back all ar- 
rears to the interested parties. .. . But 
remember that the least indiscretion 
would ruin me!” 

He then explained, at length, the em- 
barrassments in which he had involved 
himself, developed all his plans,-and 
gave me a list of his resources. I list- 
ened to him, but without attention. I 
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recovered my presence of mind, however, 
when he asked me to defer any investi- 
gation for some weeks. _ The thought of 
my responsibility came back to me then 
in full force, and I realized that my sit- 
uation had something terrible in it. 

‘‘Excuse me,” replied I, stammering. 
‘I have nothing to do with what was 
confided to others; but it is another mat- 
ter with that which has been placed under 
my charge. On leaving here to-day, I 
shall abandon my place of superintend- 
ent.” 

‘To give me into the power of another, 
who will make the same discovery, and 
destroy me without mercy,” cried the ar- 
chitect, bitterly. ‘I hoped to find in you 
more gentleness, Pierre Henri, and, above 
all, a better memory!” ... 

“Ah! do not believe that I have forgot- 
ten any thing, monsieur!’’ cried I, with 
heart-felt feeling; ‘‘I know that I owe 
every thing to you, and what I have be- 
longs to you.” . . . He made a wild ges- 
ture. ‘‘Do not take these for mere 
words of course,’’ added I, still more 
earnestly. ‘‘ By gathering together my 
resources, I can have, in a few days, 
eleven thousand francs. In the name of 
God, take them. Try yourself to pro- 
cure the rest, and acquit yourself of dis- 
honor!” 

I clasped my hands in great excite- 
ment, but M. Dupré remained some time 
without replying. He was very much 
agitated himself; finally, he said to me, 
with humility: 

“It is impossible ! 
Pierre Henri, but it is too late. 


. I thank you, 
I should 








a 
only ruin you without saving myself, 
You can not know all.” . .. He checked 
himself. I dared not look at him, and] 
could not speak. He resumed again, 
after a brief silence: 

‘““Do what you wish. . . . Demand 
your dismissal if you please. . . . All] 
ask of you isto be silent on that of which 
you can have no personal knowledge.” 

He took leave of me by a gesture, and 
I went out almost beside myself. 

It must have been nearly a month 
later that a certain party proposed to me 
the oversight of a great enterprise, which 
would carry me to Bourgogne. The 
transaction with M. Dupré decided me 
to accept. The sight of him made me 
melancholy, and the secret of which ] 
had become the depository made me 
tremble. Removing to a distance, * 
seemed to me I should leave the trouble 
behind me. Unfortunately, it became 
known to others. I learned, soon after, 
that the whole had been discovered, and 
that, at the thought of so public a dis- 
honor, my old patron lost his reason, and 
death soon released him, 


Here the memorial of Pierre Henri 
was interrupted. Among copies of deeds, 
memoranda of costs and charges, and 
business notes, were found several closely 
copied pages, here and there, without in- 
dication of their source, but above which 
the master-mason had written, “‘ For my 
Children!’ These consisted in moral 
reflections or appropriate maxims for 
their education. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 
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A VISIT TO POMPEII.* 


T was in the early part of Spring, 1868, 

that a party of eight Americans, un- 
der my guidance, ‘‘made the tour of It- 
aly." Among the places of interest we 
visited was Pompeii. While wandering 
through its desolate streets and ruined 
houses, the words of Goethe came vividly 
to our minds: ‘‘ But few of the misfor- 
tunes that happened in the world are cal- 
culated to afford to posterity so much 
pleasure as the destruction of Pompeii; 
I scarcely know any thing more interest- 
ing than it.” While it is certainly wrong 
to rejoice at misfortunes, whether they 
happened centuries ago or in our own 
days, we could not but feel the force of 
these words. 

The charm and interest of this disin- 
terred city that attract both the ordinary 
traveler and the student of art and his- 
tory more, perhaps, than the delicious 
breeze and cloudless sky and fragrant 
orange-groves of Southern Italy, may be 
found in the fact that here we see a slice 
of the ancient world placed, as it were, 
in the midst of our modern world, thus 
affording us a tolerably correct idea of 
the manners and customs, the domestic, 
social, and public life, of the inhabitants 
of an ancient Roman city. The same 
can not be said of Herculaneum; for it 
lies deeper beneath the surface than Pom- 
peii; and the largest part of it is covered 
with a mighty lava-stream, that, in the 
course of centuries, has become as hard 
as rocks, and upon which are now built 
the modern towns of Portici and Resina. 
Itcan never be disinterred. A few houses 
only have been brought to daylight; and, 





*Pompeii: Its Buildings, Antiquities, and Works 
of Art. For the Friends of Art and Antiquity. 
Described by J. Overbeck. Third improved and 
enlarged edition. Illustrated with twenty-seven 
large colored views, plans, and three hundred and 
fifteen wood-cuts printed in the text. (Large octavo. 
Pp. 580. Leipsic: W. Engelmann.) This volume 
isin itself a magnificent work of art,—‘“a thing of 
beauty” (and instruction) and, therefore, “a joy for- 
ever,” 
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as for the rest, only a very small portion 
of it may be seen, by the help of candle- 
light, by descending one hundred and 
twelve steps, to the vaulted corridors that 
run around the highest row of seats in 
the amphitheater. On the other hand, 
Pompeii basks again, as of old, in the 
smiles of a cloudless sun. There may 
be seen, though in partial ruins, the 
houses, the streets, the temples, the the- 
aters, and the baths, as they existed 
eighteen hundred years ago, in the proud- 
est age of the Roman empire. Life pul- 
sated through them with a freshness and 
fullness scarcely witnessed elsewhere out- 
side of Rome. Business and commerce 
flourished; wealth came pouring in from 
all sides; luxury and extravagance fol- 
lowed in its wake, and sensuous pleasures 
and carnal enjoyments were indulged in 
to an extraordinary degree. 

Thus the Fates, to use a classic phrase, 
were spinning the thread of Pompeii’s 
apparently prosperous destiny, when, all 
of a sudden, Atropos cut that thread 
asunder; and that city was buried out of 
sight by a rain of ashes, poured upon it 
by Vesuvius, on the 24th of August, 79. 
“That day,’ says Dion Cassius, ‘‘ was 
turned into night, and light into dark- 
ness. An inexpressible quantity of dust 
and ashes was poured out, deluging land, 
sea, and air, and burying two entire cities, 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, while the 
people were sitting in the theater.”” Thus 
perished the gay Campanian city, in the 
proudest and most civilized period in the 
history of the Roman ernpire. 

‘‘Perished!’’ did we say? Yes. No. 
Perished she did, in so far as her gay life 
and prosperous career were suddenly 
closed: perished she did not, in so far,as 
the preservation for centuries of ‘her 
streets and houses, and temples and 
works of art, etc., was concerned. These 
centuries are now passed; it has fallen 
to the lot of the nineteenth century to 
“resurrect,” as it were, to a second exist- 
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ence this city of the dead. T:ue, she isin 
partial ruins; and yet she is grand even in 
her ruins. So much is preserved that the 
imagination can easily supply the rest,— 
“repair those graceful ruins, reanimate 
those bones,” and people its streets and 
houses and temples and baths and thea- 
ters, and thus place before us the luxuries 
and mighty pomp of the Campanian city 
of eighteen centuries ago. 

In the work mentioned in the foot-note, 
Professor Overbeck has minutely de- 
scribed and beautifully illustrated this 
city, with its thousands of objects of in- 
terest; while Bulwer reanimated it, as it 
were, in his ‘Last Days of Pompeii.” 
The former work, containing a fuller and 
more exact description and pictorial il- 
lustration of Pompeii than any other, so 
far as our knowledge goes, refreshes our 
memory, and assists us in briefly giving 
such general impressions as a day's ex- 
amination on the spot made upon our 
mind. 

The first thing that strikes one on en- 
tering Pompeii is the narrowness of the 
streets. It finds no parallel in any mod- 
ern city, except, perhaps, Venice. The 
widest streets are not wider than ordinary 
lanes or alleys in American cities, and 
many of them are still narrower. Of 
course, the vehicles used here must have 
been extremely narrow between the 
wheels, otherwise it would have been im- 
possible for two chariots moving in oppo- 
site directions to pass each other. The 
streets appear well paved with stones and 
lava blocks, in which the ruts worn by 
the chariot-wheels may still be seen. 

As to the houses and villas, they differ 
from each other in size and elegance, as 
their owners probably did in wealth, 
competence, or poverty; but still they 
preserve a uniform family likeness, and 
differ greatly from our modern houses. 
This difference is caused no doubt partly 
by climatological considerations, and 
partly by the unlike habits and modes of 
living among the ancients and moderns. 
*‘A fine house in Pompeii,” says another 
writer (and his statements are borne out 
both by our own observation and Profes- 








Sl 
sor Overbeck’s work), ‘‘ consists of sey. 
eral inclosed spaces, some open to the 
sky, around which walls and colonnades 
are built. These communicate with each 
other by doors and passages. The aj. 
rium, which is the principal room entered 
after the vestibule, is a large, and often 
elegantly decorated, apartment, with a 
square or rectangular opening in the roof, 
which has a pitch toward the center; and 
under this opening is a sunken cistern, 
called compluvium, into which the rain: 
water drips. Around this apartment’o; 
hall, like state-rooms around a cabin, are 
ranged the sleeping-rooms,—little dark, 
narrow, confined holes, without windows, 
and receiving light and air only through 
the door opening into the atrium,—with- 
out any of the comforts and conven- 
iences of a modern bedroom, and often 
containing only a rude bench, rather than 
a bedstead, on which the sleeper proba- 
bly threw himself without taking off the 
clothes he had worn during the day.” 
Sometimes the bedstead consists of a rect- 
angular table, built of brick and mortar 
against a.wall, about three feet high, three 
feet wide, and six and a half feet long. 
Sometimes one sees fresco paintings on 
these walls representing personal or do- 
mestic habits. 

These houses seem to have been built 
for general convenience. The family 
lived together in the atrium, or some cor- 
responding apartment, seeking the sunny 
side, or gathering around a brazier, in 
Winter; and, in the Summer, drawing a 
linen shade over the roof, and opening 
all the doors for the free circulation of 
air. The reason why the Pompeian 
houses are generally small, as compared 
with modern dwellings, may be found in 
the fact that the inhabitants of Pompeii, 
like those of Southern Italy to this day, 
lived an out-of-door life. Their time was 
spent mostly at places of public amuse- 
ments,—at the baths, the forum, the thea- 
ters, etc. Without newspapers and mag- 
azines, in our sense of these words, 
without an extensive correspondence, 
and with a delicious climate, and almost 
perpetual sunshine, there was little to 
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keep them at home, except eating and 
sleeping, but much to attract them out of 
doors. 

As regards the decorations and adorn- 
ments of these houses, there is a great 
difference between them and modein 
houses. The Pompeian family had the 
walls of their houses painted with fres- 
coes, we hang our pictures against the 
walls; they had scarcely any windows, 
we hang ours with rich curtains; they 
walked over a floor of marble, often in- 
laid with mosaics, we tread on costly car- 
pets; they surrounded themselves with 
finer works of bronze and marble than 
we do; “their lamps, braziers, tripods, and 
table furniture gratified the sense of 
beauty more than our chairs, tables, and 
cups and saucers. But in the useful arts 
they were far behind us. There were no 
chimneys for the smoke to escape; their 
utensils, tools, implements, etc., were rude 
and clumsy.”’ 

So, too, in all that relates to dress and 
personal ornaments, the same inconsist- 


encies were displayed. True, their jew- 
elry, such as rings, bracelets, brooches, 
etc., are, in fineness and quality of work- 
manship, equal to our modern jewelry ; 
but, in the substantial articles of dress, 
our superiority is very great. It would 
be comparatively easy, had we the time 
and space, to go into details as to the style 
of architecture, the social and domestic 
habits and customs, the fine and useful 
arts, etc., of the ancient Pompeians, and 
to show their inferiority or superiority, as 
the case may be. But the reader will 
find all this graphically described, and 
illustrated with superb engravings and 
wood-cuts, in Professor Overbeck’s splen- 
did volume,—a work that is alike a mon- 
ument to the author's painstaking re- 
search and personal observation, minute 
description and beautiful illustration, 
logical arrangement and lucid style, and 
a real work of art, so far as the mechan- 
ical “‘getting-up” is concerned. All 
honor both to the author and to the pub- 
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RICHARD WAGNER AND HIS ART PROBLEMS. 


A VERY noticeable feature of the great 
Cincinnati Musical Festival of 1875 
was the presence on the programmes of 
many and extensive specimens of the 
so-called ‘‘ music of the future.’’ Theo- 
dore Thomas has done more than any 
other musician in the country to bring 
this school of music to the attention of 
art-lovers, and he is one of its most en- 
thusiastic and efficient disciples, either 
in this country or Europe; having re- 
ceived frequent tokens of friendship and 
regard from Wagner himself, whose mu- 
sic he so well brought out. Since 1862, 
he has battled steadily against conven- 
tional prejudice, and his persistence has 
rendered the performance of Lohengrin 
possible in this country. To his personal 
influence alone Cincinnati is indebted for 


the opportunity of hearing and judging 
these musical novelties. 

The musical world has never known 
such a tempest of conflicting opinions as 
that brewed by the incantations of Wag- 
ner’s wizard genius. The Gliick-Piccini 
war, a hundred years ago, in Paris, though 
fought on the same territory and on 
much the same line, was but a provis- 
ional insurrection compared with the 
world-wide battle which now engages in 
its ranks all the musically inclined, from 
the dilettante to the artist. 

‘“‘The music of the future"’ is a néw, 
free, almost lawless species of tone-com- 
position, which professes to open gates 
into new realms of enchantment, and 





makes the prophetic boast that, within a 
| half century, it, and it only, will be the 
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music of the civilized world. The first 
hint and impulse toward this so-called 
advance in musical art was taken from 
the innovations made upon conventional 
forms by Beethoven in his third period.* 
The Frenchman Berlioz heard the Ninth 
Symphony, and was converted from a 
Parisian law-student to a professional 
composer. He had the genius of orches- 
tral effects, and a half-insane love of any 
thing new; and these united to produce 
a series of descriptive symphonies,— 
“Queen Mab,” “‘ The Tempest,” and the 
like,—which were such odd jumbles of 
beauty and grotesqueness that, after 
hearing them, Rossini uttered one of 
those don-mots for which he is so cele- 
brated,—‘‘ What a pity this man did not 
become a musician!” 

To the French Berlioz, ‘ the school of 
the future’’ now added the Saxon Wag- 
ner and the Hungarian Liszt and others. 
Brahms, Raff, Rubinstein, Schumanno 
have been more or less tinctured with its 
spirit. Berlioz gave it rise, Liszt the coun- 
tenance and support of a great execu- 
tant and man of the world, but Wagner 
is, beyond doubt, its central figure, its 
greatest genius,—its very marrow and 
life-blood. 

Richard Wagner has the power of al- 
ways making an impression, sometimes 
friendly, sometimes hostile, sometimes a 
painful mixture of both; but to hear him 
with indifference is impossible. His bold- 
ness, his self-confidence, his instrumental 
instinct, his gift of dramatic effects; his 
restless, morbid, passionate whirlpool of 
violent sensations and lawless emotions, 
in which he catches the soul and carries 
it with a fatal fascination; and last, but 
by no means least, his strong sensuous- 
ness, not to say sensuality, heavily glazed 
over with a gorgeous enamel of beautiful 





* The artistic life of Beethoven is divided by the 
best critics into three portions: The first from 1795 
to 1803, eight years, in which he published up to 
Opus, 54. The second, from 1203 to 1813, ten 
years, during which he reached Opus, 92. Third 
from 1823 to 1817, fourteen years, reaching to Opus, 


138. Opus, 125, is the much debated Ninth Sym- | 


phony. 


rat 
figures—-all these qualities, taken together, 
recommend him to this restless, experi. 
mental, and subtly materialistic age. He 
tells us himself that his instincts at once 
respond to any revolutionary influence, 
He was dormant in politics until 1848, 
when he became a conspicuous figure in 
the short-lived rebellion at Dresden. He 
is the musical prophet and interpreter of 
the infidel philosophy, which, taking new 
sciences for a shield, has dazzled and 
overcome so many self-satisfied intellects 
of the present day. 

He brings out in strong relief both 
praise and blame, he is a god with his 
friends, a devil with his enemies; the 
red republicans applaud him lustily, the 
conservatives denounce him bitterly. The 
Emperor of Russia once said he could 
understand the absolute monarchy of 
Russia and the republic of America, but 
the limited monarchy of England baffled 
him; and though it may be hard for the 
mind of the bigoted classicist or the big- 
oted futurist to conceive, the mind of the 
most judicious must hang poised with 
suspended judgment. In his operas 
there is much to enjoy, and much to en- 
dure. At one moment the attention is 
caught by a graceful melody ; at the next 
comes an abrupt silence, long enough to 
allow a thousand dismal fears to arise; 
then we are stunned and half-stupefied 
with trombones, trumpets, triangles, cym- 
bals, and drums, “ braying harsh disso- 
nance,”’ while piccoloes screech and vio- 
lins scream, and the basses tremble and 
struggle with many a groan, and the 
weak choir of wood instruments moan 
in pain. 

Richard Wagner is a compound of 
genius, self-conceit, and sensuality. The 
first is testified by his snatches of deli- 
cious melody and occasional felicities of 
rich and novel harmony; the second is 
seen in his biographical and critical writ- 
ings; and the third is illustrated by his 
elopement with the wife of Biielow, nee 
Cossina Liszt. 








| The life of Wagner has been full of 
| struggle, and has shown him to be a 


' man of iron will. In his boyhood, his 
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a 
yacillation between the studies of poetry, 
the piano, painting, and the drama, did 
not augur well for a life of distinction; 
but Weber's ‘Der Freischiitz” power- 
fully impressed him, and Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, heard at the age of 
fifteen, fixed his ambition upon music. 
Yet he did not go into the realm of pure, 
or instrumental, music, but began to com- 
pound that strange amalgam,—that in- 
trinsic absurdity,—the modern opera. In 
his early life he composed two operas, 
“The Fairies’ and ‘The Love Net,” 
the former never brought out, and the lat- 
teronly once. He successively filled and 
abandoned several positions in connec- 
tion with theaters, and, after finishing two 
acts of “ Rienzi,’’ went to Paris, in 1839, 
where he spent three years in a fierce 
and unsuccessful struggle for recognition ; 
first attempting the composition of ro- 
mances for the saloon, then an overture, 
a light opera; publishing two musical 
novels, ‘‘ The Journey of a Young Mu- 
sician to Vienna to see Beethoven,”’ in 
which he set forth his musical theories, 
and “The Death by Starvation of a 
Young Musician in Paris,” in which he 
gave his own experience; at last settling 
down to the drudgery of arranging for 
cornet and violin. 

In 1842, finding his plans frustrated in 
Paris, and receiving an offer to present 
“Rienzi ’’ at Dresden, he set out for that 
city, and was there received with great 
enthusiasm. On the 2d of January in 
the following year, his second opera, 
“The Flying Dutchman,” made com- 
plete fiasco in Dresden, and afterward in 
Berlin. He persevered manfully, how- 
ever, and on the 2oth of October, 1845, 
he brought out his third opera, the world- 
renowned “ Tannhausér.”’ In 1847, his 
fourth, “‘ Lohengrin,”’ was finished. He 
despaired of making head against the 
court influence at Dresden, and joined 
the Revolution of 1848, with ephemeral 
exultation ; but when the aid of Prussia 
re-established regal authority, Wagner 
became a fugitive, and, having escaped 
to Zurich, lived there for several years. 
Liszt, the Goethe-like autocrat of Weimar, 





warmly befriended the exiled artist, and 
brought out his ‘‘ Lohengrin” in 1850. 
Since that date, his works have been 
slowly advancing in popular favor, till 
Naples has heard ‘‘ Lohengrin”’ with mad 
enthusiasm, and New York has become 
ahome for ‘“‘the music of the future.” 
He has written “‘ Tristran and Isolde,”’ on 
the old Irish legend; ‘‘ Die Meistersanger 
von Niiremberg,”’ in which he lashes his 
own pedantic foes over the conservative 
shoulders of Hans Sachs and his metrical 
confréres ; and he has now entered upon 
the construction ofa grand operatictrilogy, 
linking opera to opera, in the manner of 
the old Greek drama. He has chosen 
for his subject the old Germanic myths 
of the ‘“‘Niebelungen Lied;’’ the first 
being ‘‘Siegfried,”’ or ‘‘ Reingold ;”’ the 
second being ‘ Vahlkyrie;"’ and third, 
“‘ Gétterdemerung,” or ‘‘ Twilight of the 
Gods.” ‘ 

Wagner sets himself up for a reformer 
of the lyric stage, and one main feature 
of his reformation may be gathered by a 


' glance at the names of his works. The 


first, indeed, ‘‘ Rienzi,” is a medizval 
Roman hero; but the second, ‘‘ The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,”’ treats the old legend of 
Vanderdecken, the unhappy Hollander, 
who once, in a rage, wished that he might 
never again see Amsterdam, and had his 
wish,—being condemned to be forever 
driven hither and thither upon the sea, 
pent up in a watery hell, and lashed by 
demon tempests. The third, ‘‘ Tannhau- 
ser,’ is based upon the well-known Ger- 
man legend of the ‘“‘ Knight and Minne- 
singer,” who, 1207, when invited by the 
Landgrave of Thuringia to a contest of 
song and poesy at the Wartburg, drew 
upon himself the scorn and vengeance 
of his brother knights by celebrating the 
praises of Venus; and, who having jour- 
neyed to Rome to obtain absolution of 
the Pope, was refused, and died in de- 
spair. Lohengrin is a modified form of 
the name Garrain de Loraine, a Knight 
of the Holy Grail. Tristran and Isolde 
are Germanized forms of Tristram and 
Isoud, whose adventures form the well- 
known Celtic legion of the ‘‘Love Po- 
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tion.’’ ‘Die Meistersainger” treats the 
subject of those singing gilds, or poetical 
fraternities, well-known in Germany in the 
sixteenth century; and the hero is Hans 
Sachs, the shoemaker poet, whose ten 
thousand eight hundred and forty com- 
positions, including two hundred and 
eighteen dramas, even to hear of them, 
give us a painful sense of being choked 
with book-dust, and buried in a mauso- 
leum of manuscript dullness. As for the 
last operas, they take a step much fur- 
ther back, and illustrate the wild, gro- 
tesque, barbarous myths of the Scandi- 
navian gods and heroes. Thus we see 
that Wagner's subjects are, with two ex- 
ceptions, legendary, and these legends, 
excepting two,—the Gallic one of Garrain 
and the Celtic Tristram,—are Teutonic. 
Wagner's professed theory is, that an 
opera (or rather drama, for he calls his 


works poetical musical dramas), to be | 
| with its regular phrases and sub-phrases, 


national, must be drawn exclusively from 
national sources, that is, from the fount- 
ain of its own mythology. He cites in 
support of this view, the practice of the 
Greeks, whose dramas he professes to 
imitate, or, rather, to resuscitate, in a 
German form. It is well known that 
nearly all the great works of Greek liter- 
ature, epic and dramatic, were based 
upon those graceful and poetical fables 
which exuded from the growing stem of 
Hellenic life and language, as from those 
poplar-trees, into which the sisters of 
Phaeton were changed; like bright, golden 
tears, the electric amber fell in sparkling 
drops, each instinct with subtle fire. 
Wagner has attenipted to emulate this 
example; for he maintains that the na- 
tional mythus is the only living germ of 
a national art. Longfellow and Tenny- 
son have, in a measure, illustrated the 
same theory; the former, in his Indian 
epic, ‘‘ Hiawatha ;”’ and the latter, in his 
Welsh epic, ‘‘ Idyls of the King;’’ but in 
both these cases we have in a Teutonic 
language, the English, an art work built 
upon the life of an alien and extinct race. 
Wagner is not always faithful to his own 
theory, since “ Lohengrin,” his most en- 
joyed, or, rather, most wondered-at, work 








is built upon a foreign myth. In the 
great ‘‘ Niebelungen”’ series, which haye 
been so long promised, so long deferred, 
and so deafeningly trumpeted, he wil] 
doubtless reach his own ideal of the na. 
tive, intrinsically German opera. 

But Wagner not only aims to reform 
the opera by drawing its subject from the 
heroic ages, but in its details of scenery, 
vocal structure, and instrumental setting, 
the iconoclast plies his profession madly, 
He has made many just, witty, and inge- 
nious strictures upon the conventional 
forms of operatic aria; but his violent 
straining after what he chooses to term 
natural expression has filled his operas 
with the dreariest abundance of recita- 
tive vagary, while the orchestra trembles, 
and rolls from chord to chord with a 
clumsy and continual restlessness, like a 
Titan in torture. For the customary 
aria, with its divisions and subdivisions, 


digressions, repetitions, roulades, and 
cadenzas, he has given us an amorphous 
tone-product, which he dignifies with the 
name ‘‘Opera Melody.’ Most of his 
opera melodies, however, are but a trou- 
bled tossing from tone to tone, by every 
unexpected interval, perpetually shifting 
direction without any discoverable law 
of symmetry ; in the course of which reck- 
less plungings and feverish scramblings, 
we occasionally happen upon a short 
respite of a half a dozen notes, where 
something like repose, method, euphony, 
may be discovered. Perhaps the famous 
swan song, in which the hero, Lohengrin, 
after his first entrance, bids farewell to 
the enchanted swan which has drawn his 
boat down the stream, is one of the most 
pleasing, or, as a Wagnerite would say, 
ravishing, of all our composer's melodies; 
but in it we are still tormented with the 
half-declamatory irregularity of the 
rhythm, and vague succession of the in- 
tervals, except in one motivo, which is 
undeniably sweet, tender, and delicate. 
Now it so happens that this choice mor- 
ceau is one of the most pronounced and 
vivid thoughts in the seventh é/ude of 
Chopin’s Opus 25. Whether Wagner 
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a 
stole it or not we can not say; it is pos- 
sible that, not being a pianist, he may 
never have met with it; but in any case 
the priority belongs to Chopin, since he 
died but two years after the composition 
of “ Lohengrin,”” and Opus 25 is one of 
his earliest works. 

One of Wagner's loudest boasts is that 
of originality. He claims marked indi- 
vidualism for all his experiments. But 
the truth is, that his ideas about the un- 
dramatic nature of the Italian opera were 
expounded and exemplified a hundred 
ycars before him by the great master 
Gliick. All that is not gained by widen- 
ing the instrumental score and loading 
the harmony with more polytonic repeti- 
tion of octaves; all that has not been 
gained by exaggerating the effects of 
contrast, and straining the expression to 
the very borders of insanity,—in short, 
whatever is really dramatic in Wagner,—. 
is nothing but a repetition of Gliick. 

In his autobiography, after telling the 
story of the fairy, who was driven from 
the palace because she wished to endow 
the king's infant son with the spirit of 
constant aspiration, he says, that ‘‘each 
man might be a genius if but allowed to 
exert his personality untrammeled by the 
restraints of education;’’ and he, there- 
fore, esteems it a blessing that his father 
died, and left him to educate himself. 
What arrogant assumption, what disgust- 
ing conceit, what ridiculous self-delusion! 
For even this man, who sets himself to 
the reformation of the stage, was early 
biased by having a mother, brother, and 
sister engaged in theatrical life. Nor is 
he more original in details than in gen- 
eral principles. His earlier works abound 
in resemblances to Weber; for example, 
the famous march of the guests, into the 
Wartburg, in ‘“Tannhauser,” beautiful 
and spirited as it is, shows a striking re- 
semblance in almost every phrase, and 
especially in the sixteen measures making 
the second strain, to the themes of Weii- 
ber's “Der Freischutz.’’ He abounds in 
diatonic and chromatic basses, the former 
a’peculiarity of Weber, and the latter, 
undoubtedly copied from Meyerbeer. To 





Meyerbeer, also, he owes much of his 
gorgeous and effective instrumentation, 
the frequent use of percussion and brass 
instruments, the incessant effects of con- 
trast, now shown by combining the ex- 
tremities of pitch, and again adding the 
utmost disparity of timbre, striking the 
ear with a combined shriek of the piccolo 
and growl of the double bass; now an 
alternation of instruments of totally dif- 
ferent quality, one instant a blare from a 
choir of trumpets and trombones, the 
next a faint, dreamy sigh from oboes 
and bassoons; now blossoming into a 
delicate sprig of single notes, that curl 
and quiver and cling like a tendril; then 
bursting into a broad, prickly hedge of a 
diminished seventh, or, worse, some chord 
of the major seventh, that aches with a 
ceaseless desire to get rid of itself; while 
all the instruments, from the bottom to 
the top, are posted where each can dis- 
charge the most stunning tone, the harsh- 
est intervals always being emphasized by 
the harshest instruments; and last of all, 
dynamic effects are exhausted,—we have 
here a whispering pianissimo, then a 
burst of fortissimo; here a slow cres- 


cendo which, after brightening to a glare, 


goes out suddenly in the blackness of 
utter silence; next a diminuendo, which 
melts and dwindles and vanishes till it is 
a tremulous thread, from which, like the 
cabbage palm, with a stunning boom, the 
whole orchestra bursts into magnificent 
flower. All these are certainly striking 
traits, but are they agreeable? To hear 
Wagner with pain and disgust is possible ; 
to hear him with joy and rapture, may be; 
to hear him with mixed emotions of pleas- 
ure and perplexity is frequent; but hear 
Wagner with indifference, never. He 
affects whoever listens. His music is a 
magic potion, into which every delicious 
or nauseous juice has been poured; in 
which every noble, every mean, every 
holy, every infernal emotion has been 
steeped and seethed; every bright flower 
has been plucked; each stringent root 
has been torn from the earth; every nox- 
ious insect and deadly worm has given 


a wing or ar eye: and we have a witch's 
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caldron, surely. The plot of ‘“Tann- 
hauser”’ is strongly tinged with sensual- 
ity, ‘‘ Tristran and Isolde’ is worse, and, 
from all accounts we can gather, the 
* Trilogy "’ will give us some unglazed 
paganism. Wagner is an ingenious or- 
chestrator, and nothing more. If a mu- 
sical thought be truly beautiful, its beauty 
lies in itself, and does not need the col- 
oring of instruments to give it life. 
Would you test a melody, would you try 
a chord, strike them upon that most ab- 
stract of instruments, the piano-forte, and 
you will see them in a clear, cold light, 
not under the glamour of stage colors, as 





I 
in the prismatic world of the orchestra, 
Wagner can not stand the piano; it dis. 
colors him completely. Wagner is, jn 
short, the most complete of musical sen. 
sualists, the most realistic employer of 
the ideal tone-language, a musical opium. 
eater. We listen to his operas, and we 
revel in narcotic dreams, our sensations 
have been always intense, not always 


| pleasurable ; the roof has echoed, the air 


has trembled, and we have been agitated, 
we have been overpowered, and perforce 
stretched upon a bed, but it was the bed 
of Montezuma, and, though bright and 
red, was it a bed of roses? 

JOHN S. VAN CLEveE, 





THE HINDOO AND HIS REASON WHY. 


E live in a beautiful world! I 

leaned at one time over the rail of 
a vessel at midnight, on the Atlantic 
Ocean, near the equator, to witness a 
beautiful display of phosphorescent fire. 
The light from these pyrotechnics was 
sufficient, as positive experiment proved, 
to enable me to read a newspaper. 

The forms which it assumed were won- 
derfully manifold. Great banks of cloud, 
beautifully silvered by the sun, seemed 
floating lazily in the waters; while under 
the rudder of the ship, away down in the 
sea, was stratified light, with laminz 
thin as the leaves of a book; brilliant 
points of fire seemed like a hundred 
constellations of the sky set on the bo- 
som of the sea, or, having lost their grav- 
itation, floating in the most charming 
confusion, fathoms deep and fathoms 
wide, in the waste of waters; tiny gems 
of light formed into a coronet, and glob- 
ules, bursting, became a cross; while, far 
astern, the light was poured into lakes 
and rivers of molten silver. Here was a 
display that would have lent luster to the 
coronation of a queen? I said, it is 


“ A thing of beauty, and a joy forever.” 





“That,” says a Hindoo, “ that was a 
shape of God!” 

And perhaps he will go on to say; 
Star and stone, fire and frost, field and 
flower, bird and beast, angels and men,— 
these, these are but shapes in which 
God is. All, all is a kaleidoscope of God. 
From ant to angel, from dew-drop to 
ocean, from atom to system, the whole 
universe, hiding and disclosing, folding 
and evolving, bewildering and revealing, 
is but a panorama of God. It is the 
woof woven with every variety of pat- 
tern on the web, and out of the substance 
of Him who was, who is, who shall be, 
and besides whom there is—naught. 

Read his sacred text: 

“The divinity is fire; he is the sun; 
he is the moon; he is the brilliant stars; 
he is water; he is the lord of all creatures; 
he is man; he is woman; he is maiden; 
he is youth; he is the bee with dark plum- 
age; he is the green bug with ruby eyes; 
he is the cloud, the womb of the light- 
ning; the seasons; the sea. He is the 
universe, and all things produced in it.” 

Or again: 

“The multitudinous forms of that 
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manifold being encounter and succeed 
one another, day and night, like the 
waves of the sea. . . . As one diffusive 
air, passing through the perforations of a 
flute, is distinguished as the notes of the 
scale; so the nature of the great Spirit 
is single, though its forms be manifold.” 

Since earliest childhood, we have be- 
lieved that the world was made out of 
nothing. To the Hindoo, that is an ab- 
surdity. He says: 

“The product of nothing is nothing; 
the product of something is something. 
Oil is in sesamum before it is pressed ; 
milk in the udder before it is drawn; rice 
in the husk before it is shelled. A thing 
possible is made from that which is com- 
petent to produce it. Cloth, not pottery, 
js made from yarn; milk, not water, is 
taken to make curds. A potter does not 
weave cloth, but makes jars and vessels, 
from his clay and wheel. The product is 
nothing more than the cause itself. A 
piece of cloth does not differ materially 
from the yarn of which it is woven. 
Barley, not rice, is grown from barley- 
corns.” 

The universe, he argues, must have 
therefore been made out of something. 
There was nothing originally out of which 


- jt could be made but God himself. 


“Do you see that spider spinning its 
web out of its own bowel, and then 
gathering it up again? Thus did 
divinity spin the world out of himself. 
As plants sprout on the earth; as hairs 
grow on a living person; as sparks from 
the heated iron beaten on the anvil, so 
do breath, mind, the elements, worlds, 
deeds, spring out of, and are parts of— 
God.” : 

Suppose, now, we try a colloquy with 
him, and say: 

“Lut this involves the acceptance of 
other thoughts and principles, for which 
I am not prepared. It implies that I 
have no personality, which is contrary to 
my self-consciousness. I know that I 
am, and that I am distinct from a horse, 
a house, a tree, or a bird.”’ 

He answers: ‘Did you never see a 
man with the jaundice? He will tell you 


a 





that the grass is yellow, the trees are yel- 
low, the sky is yellow, and that men and 
horses and houses are all yellow. Yet 
every thing is not yellow. The grass is 
green, the sky is blue, and birds and men 
and horses and houses are many-colored ; 
yet, to the man with the jaundice, they 
all seemed to be of yellow tinge.” 

‘Did you never go over these great 
plains of India and see the mirage? 
Yonder, and just ahead, are castellated 
palaces, forts, temple-domes, spires, ta- 
pering minarets, fountains, and lakes, 
and beautiful rivers. When you come 
nearer, it is discovered to have been all 
a phantom, a fog, thin air; pictures 
which the sun painted on the mists of 
the lowland; a beauty, a glory, and a 
dream. 

“Did you never look through green 
spectacles at a red rose? Did you never 
see a man that was color-blind? Did 
you never know any one to start back 
from a crooked stick, thinking it was a 
snake; or approach a snake thinking it 
acoiled hoop? Here are instances in 
which you can detect that you are de- 
ceived. How far does this extend 
wherein it is not perceived? That is 
what you can not tell. Hence, God has 
revealed to you the fact that all that you 
see is owing to a mirage, a jaundice; all 
is an illusion,—your own alleged self-con- 
sciousness, as well as all else.”’ 

We interpose: ‘‘ But, my good fellow, 
you higgle with me about a dollar in the 
bazaar; you say this is my house and that 
is your horse; and these things imply that 
our interests are separate, and our souls 
not identical.” 

“Yes,”’ he rejoins, ‘‘it looks so. But 
see! here are twelve water-pots in the 
sun. It looks, when you approach them, 
as if there was a sun in this one, and a 
sun in that one, and so on to the end; 
yet there are not a dozen suns. Thus it 
looks as if there were many souls.’ But 
there is but one great being, though he, 
like the sun and other luminaries, is 
seemingly multiplied by reflection; or, 
like space or ether, apparently subdivided 
in vessels containing them within limits,” 
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Still we contend and say: 

“But see here! I have hopes and fears 
and aspirations that are Wholly unlike 
yours. If my wife dies, I cry about it, 
but you do not care. If I havea pain in 
my great toe, I make an ado over it, 
while you care nothing whatever about it. 
You may be far away and not know of it.” 

“See!"’ he says. ‘Put your hand in 
this water-pot. Shake the water within 
it. Now it looks as if the sun, appearing 
therein, were all broken to pieces. It is 
not really so. The sun's rays go just as 
straight down through that water’ after 
you have stirred it as they did before; 
and thus there is but one great soul, and 
that is always calm.” 

“ But, hold! What about my will?” 

“Why, that too, is an apparition. Do 
you not see how the iron acts, while the 
loadstone and it are both void of volition. 
So, too, is it with soul. It has agency 
seemingly, and non-agency really.”’ 

“Yes; but this throws all responsi- 
bility upon God, or, rather, destroys re- 
sponsibility, or makes all evil and sin 
portions of God, and thus this great soul 
is defiled, and God is impure.” 

“That is only seemingly so. Fire is 
not rendered impure by the filth it con- 
sumes. There may be a rose alongside 
of a china vase, or the red blossoms of 
the hybiscus by a vessel of clear crystal, 
and these may seemingly give color to 
the vase and the glass, while they are 
really pure and pellucid. So is it with 
divinity ; and all distinctions, as good and 
evil, are illusory as other things.” 

That it may be apparent that all this is 
grossly inconsistent in itself, and untena- 
ble, and destructive of all basis of argu- 
ment, we attempt a different issue and 
try to cut the discussion short, so we 
remark: 

“Well, you say all is illusion and I 
deny it. If all is illusion, it is not sus- 
ceptible of being proved or revealed; 
for the processes of logic must aiso be 
illusory, and the revelation only a decep- 
tion. The very idea of a revelation im- 
plies so much of separation between the 
revealer and thcse to whom the revela- 





tion is made as to be destructive of the 
hypothesis; and the revelation itself 
must, of course, be something distinct 
from either.” 

When Bishop Thomson was with the 
writer in India, we went to Old Seeta. 
pore to see a man who was seated on 
some sharp nuggets of limestone. He 
was almost without clothing; his body 
was rubbed with ashes; his hair had been 
allowed to grow, and was plaited and 
coiled into a species of ‘‘ water-fall,” two 
feet above his head. He had been sit. 
ting there for twelve years, during which 
time it was affirmed he had never spoken; 
he did not eat, it was alleged, but drank 
milk and smoked opium. 

At another time, going to the Sudderba- 
zaar of the same city, I saw a man coming 
toward me with a blanket thrown round 
him, and something sticking up out of the 
blanket, which I thought was a bamboo, 
When he came nearer, | found it to be 
his arm, which he had held upright till 
it was withered, shriveled, useless. 

Men may be found wearing wooden 
shoes, with iron backs piercing the feet 
to bleeding at every step; leaping from 
scaffoldings on to beds of spikes ; sitting 
in the jungles for years, looking at the 
point of the nose; piercing the tongue 
with spikes; standing on one foot for 
years; remaining speechless; swinging 
from the limb of atree, head downward, 
through fire; leaping on live coals with 
bared feet; and enduring discomfort in 
multitudes of forms. 

What has all this asceticism to do with 
the pantheistic notions imbedded in the 
colloquy above mentioned? Apart from 
a performance occasionally for the fulfill- 
ment of a special vow, the object is 
readily stated and as readily illustrated. 
Go out into the Atlantic Ocean and filla 
bottle with sea water, and, hermetically 
scaling it, throw it into the ocean, and it 
will float thus, separated from the other 
waters of the sea, for many a day. Go 
out some day and break the bottle, and 
the water of the bottle will mingle again 
with those of the ocean. 

These men are trying to “ break the 
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pottle.”” That is to say, through the great 
illusion of personality and individual 
consciousness, a portion of the one great 
Soul, or divinity, is separated from the 
other portion or bulk of the same; there- 
fore every thing that contributes to or 
implies personality must be destroyed; 
desire, hope, fear, pain, pleasure, must 
all be held indifferently, and the soul 
brought to disregard them all, that the 
terrible spell, the weird charm, may be 
broken. We write of this all as it ap- 
pears toa Hindoo, who sees not, or feigns 
not to see, the absurdity of the divinity 
being deceived, deceiver, the deception, 
and the party released from the decep- 
tion. 

Let us turn now to another man. He 
is fumbling meal or rice in his hands, 
‘and scattering some about an ant-hole. 
The ants are gathered in grand convoca- 
tion as for a New England Thanksgiving- 
day dinner, or, as they are heathen ants, 
perhaps for a grand mela. 

“What are you doing ?”’ we begin. 

“Feeding these ants.” 

“ But why ?” 

“Why, do n't you see, my grandmother 
died last year, and I do n’t know but that 
her soul may be in one of these ants, and 
if so I desire to be kind ang attentive 
to it.” 

That is to say, if the Hindoo fail to 
beconie absorbed into deity, he must be 
re-born in some shape, in order to reap 
the result of good or evil deeds here. 
The shape he may assume in the next 
existence will accord with his conduct in 
this. 

The voracious monster who would have 
the temerity to steal the property of a 
priest shall reappear as a_ crocodile. 
The pest of the Indian gardener is the 
ever-present, missile-evading, and pain- 
fully-human monkey, who, day by day, 
makes raids on his fruit-trees. With a 
species of chop logic he proves that these 
animals are the new shape souls have 
assumed who formerly were in human 
bodies, and stole fruit. ‘‘Like produces 
like; and so ‘the who steals corn shall 
become a mouse; he who steals a sheep 





shall be transformed into a wolf; a horse- 
stealer shall be re-born as a lame man; 
and a lamp-stealer shall be born blind. 
He who defames the character of any 
body in this life, whatever shape he shall 
assume hereafter, shall |and we do not 
see but that he deserves it] have stink- 
ing breath,” ° 

We ask the man why he believes all 
this, and he philosophizes thus: 

“Don’t you see there is great inequal- 
ity in the distribution of good and ill for- 
tune in this life? You can not account 
for this on the basis of individual moral 
desert in this life; for here are good men 
who are in trouble, and with constant 
misfortune, while many bad men are 
prosperous, and in the high places of 
power; besides, here are children born 
blind, idiotic, or otherwise ‘ill-starred.’ 
Do n't you see all this is because people 
are receiving in this life the consequences 
of their good and ill doing in a pre-exist- 
ent state. The good people suffering 
now were not thus pious, and the bad 
who are prosperous were formerly be- 
nevolent or devout, and hence are being 
rewarded now.” 

“‘ But,” we inquire, “‘have you any ev- 
idence of such a state of being? Surely, 
there is none who recollects having had 
any such previous existence.” 

‘Possibly not,” he urges; ‘‘but this 
does not invalidate the explanation; for 
we each have had a first week of exist- 
ence in this life, of whom no one has the 
recollection. A parrot transferred from 
one cage to another may be the same bird, 
though it have no memory of its former 
cage. And then see, yonder infant lies 
sleeping in its earliest infancy, and the 
most beautiful of smiles steals over its 
face. Why, but, because it is having 
pleasant memories of happy experiences 
had before its present life ?”’ 

Thus, a Hindoo fancies that, if not 
“‘absorbed,”’ he must be endlessly born 
and re-born in shapes becoming his do- 
ings,—possibly hundreds of times as a 
pig, or thousands of times as an ant, a fly, 
a horse, a mouse, an elephant, or in other 
shape,—until somewhere in ‘his great 
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hustle of mock existences it catches the 
conception that, it is not! or that the weird 
and weary wonder of an ever re-appear- 
ing soul, taunted with a thousand appa- 
ritions of being, can only cease when the 
soul comes to know itself as divine. To 
get quit of the cheat it must realize itself 
to be—God! 

A few remarks in a general way, and 
we leave this fragment which shows that 
man by “‘ wisdom knows not God.” 

1. There is observable an almost en- 
tire absence of any thing modern in any 
of the religious or metaphysical thinking 
of the people of India. The arguments, 
and even the illustrations, which lie em- 
bedded in this sketch were old when 
Paul argued on Mars’ Hill, and embod- 
ied in their sacred books before Alexan- 
der reined up his horse on the banks of 
the Indus. The people hawk about the 
ideas of a dead past, but have added 
littie or nothing to the stock since the 
days of Jesus Christ. Heathenism has 
exhausted its resources and reached the 
limit of unaided reason. The world can 
get no further on, save as it borrows the 
ideas of Jesus Christ. 

2. But these thoughts are ingrained in 
the common mind, and these prejudices 
are deeply imbedded in the national 
heart. Many people suppose that such 
subtle ratiocination is only appreciated 
by, and possibly among, the very highly 
educated classes in India. This is not 
in accord with our experience. From 
the very antiquity of the thought it has 
had opportunity to permeate the very 
core of the body politic; the priests are 
at infinite pains to instruct the people in 
these subtleties, and to fix the arguments 








and the distinctions in their minds by 
incorporating their essence in some jin- 
gling couplet, some terse axiom or pro- 
verbial phrase. These are bandied about 
among the common people, and though 
unable to restate the logical processes 
involved, they yet know when the gist of 
them is controverted, and possibly say 
“our priest can answer that,” or them- 
seives call out the maxim that contains 
the kernel of the teaching, while the 
crowd may take it up and shout it in a 
chorus. 

3. From the above it is manifest that 
the first and highest aim of a Hindoo is 
not, and can not be, virtue; for being 
good implies being re-born to receive the 
fruit of well-doing, and that is a calamity, 
Even if the highest bliss of all imagina- 
ble heavens be attained, in consequence 
of good work, and that be experienced 
through millenniums, it must ultimately 
be exhausted, and the soul be doomed 
again to reappear to make its fortune 
through other rounds of weary, weary, 
weary being. The second highest good, 
to be sure, is virtuous action; for if the 
calamity of a dreamy being must be ours, 
it may then be in some form least to be 
deprecated. 

The third best chance is to secure ab- 
solution from the consequences of evil 
doing by propitiation, purification, or 
penance; and hence ceremony as unceas- 
ing as being itself, pilgrimages without 
end, or purifications by washings innu- 
merable in the Ganges, in other streams, 
in pools and ponds beyond count. 

O, when shall those who sit in darkness 
realize that a great light has arisen upon 
them? J. T. GRACEY. 
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WHERE IS THE SUMMER? 


HERE is the Summer? tell us, O 
\ stars, 
Where flee the glories the frost-touch mars ? 
«¢ We kissed its lips to-day,” 
The trembling white stars say ; 
«‘ Yet knew not it was going, 
So warm its blood was flowing. 
Though there be not 
’Neath ihe sun 
Place we see not, 
Where we glow not, 
Yet we now not 
Where ’t is gone.” 


Where is the Summer? tell us, O waves, 
Where the Time-spirit his darlings saves. 
‘¢Our voices low no more 
Shall murmur on the shore, 
Our softest music pouring ; 
But with a sullen roaring 
Meet the Winter. 
We have done. 
Nor a hint or 
Thought can render 
Where the splendor 
All is gone.” 





Where is the Summer? tell us, O trees, 
Where the soul of departed beauty flees. 
‘* Frost-fingers, icy, cold, 
In purple, crimson, gold, 
Have robed us for our dying; 
The breezes round us sighing 
Give to asking 
Answer none, 
Where ’t is basking 
Where ’t is dreaming 
’Neath the beaming 
Of the sun.” 


Summer is gone! 
Ah! who can tell 
Where the lost sweetness goes, 
Where the dead zephyr blows, 
Where the old sunshine glows, 
We loved so well. 
But let it go! 
Enough, I know, 
Have come to every one; 
And though earth’s loveliness may all depart, 
Forever stays the Summer of the heart, 
When it is gone. 
GEORGE ELLIOTT. 





AGED CHRISTIANS. 


HEY are resting from their labors 
Ere the final call shall come,— 
Ere they quit their earthly dwellings 
For their long prepared home. 


They are reSting in the twilight, 
For the eventide is nigh ; 

Time has turned their locks to silver, 
Age has dimmed each steady eye. 


They have passed through joy and sorrow, 
They have lived in peace and strife ; 

Learning sweet and bitter lessons, 
Scholars in the school of life. 


Though around them many dear ones, 





Children and grandchildren stand, 


Many more have gone before them 
To the holy spirit land. 


Many tears have dimmed their eyesight. 
Now their bitterness is o’er ; 

in the land of many mansions 
They shall grieve and weep no more. 


Earth is bright, but heaven is brighter, 
With the glory that exceeds ; 

Short the passage o’er the river, 
Wher the gentle Shepherd leads. , 


So they linger in the radiance 
Of a sunset purely bright, 

In the rest that still remaineth, 
For ‘‘at eve it shall be light.” 


Mary WILSON. 
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ITALY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


FOURTH PAPER. 


HARLES'S vengeance was not sa- 
tiated in the tragedy, the account 
of which closed our last number. All 
the barons who had adhered to the house 
of Swabia were executed as fast as they 
surrendered. At Rome, his vindictiveness 
became still more brutal. He caused the 
legs of all the Roman citizens who had 
opposed him to be cut off; and after- 
ward, when the sight of the mutilated 
wretches excited a pity which might cause 
an insurrection, he shut them all up in a 
wooden house and burned them to death. 
The little town of Augusta felt the full 
weight of his wrath. For some time it 
effectually resisted Charles's effort to re- 
duce it, until six traitors admitted his 
troops by a secret gate. Every inhab- 
itant—the six traitors included—was 
brought down to the shore, there be- 
headed, and thrown into the sea. 

Charles was now at the height of his 
power, and his arrogance was more than 
proportioned to his success. He aspired 
to be the sovereign of a united Italy, a 
consummation achieved not till our own 
day by Victor Emmanuel. But this was 
not the final goal at which he aimed. 
The horizon of his hopes had widened to 
take in the empire of the East, and 
perhaps even universal dominion was 
amongst his dreams. His success and 
ambition changed the policy of the pa- 
pacy. Gregory X, who now occupied the 
papal chair, found this son of the Church 
becoming too strong and proud to brook 
control, He was an especial difficulty in 
the way of a new crusade, on which the 
Pope was bent, as he was on the worst 
possible terms with all the republics which 
his Holiness wished to conciliate. The 
astute pontiff, accordingly, looked out for 
some new power which would be able to 
keep Charles in check. 

For twenty-eight years (it was now A. 
D. 1273) there had. been no emperor of 





Germany. The Pope hastened to bring 
this interregnum to a close, and the ya. 
cancy was filled by the election of Ry. 
dolph of Hapsburg. The papacy now 
breathed more easily, for by this ar- 


rangement it could call in the aid of Ru-° 


dolph against any unreasonable pre- 
tensions on the part of the King of Sicily, 
But before we come to the strange and 
well-merited reverses of Charles’s closing 
years, we shall notice an interesting 
episode in Milanese history. 

After the death of Frederick II, there 
was civil war for several years between 
the nobles and plebeians of Milan, In 
1256, the nobles met with a serious re- 
verse. A nobleman, being pressed by 
his plebeian creditor to settle his bill, did 
so by murdering the dun. The plebeians 
flew to arms, ard razed to the ground the 
house of the murderer. At this period, 
the defensive armor of the nobles, all of 
whom fought on horseback, was so com- 
plete that no infantry was capable of 
withstanding them in the field. One 
horse-soldier was considered equal to forty 
foot. But when pent up in a town, this 
condition of things was reversed. There, 
at the commencement of a disturbance, 
the serrag/i were instantly thrown across 
the streets, barricades were erected, the 
house-tops manned, and missiles of every 
description hurled upon the helpless cav- 
alry. Thus the plebeians, without much 
difficulty, expelled the whole body of 
nobles from the city. The exiles, how- 
ever, did not abandon the Milanese ter- 
ritory ; but remained there in a compact 
band of heavy-armed cavalry, and com- 
manded the entrance to the city. But 
though the plebeians could not fight cav- 
alry, they were well able to pay those 
who could, and they hired the Marquis 
Pelanvicino, who commanded a band of 
veteran soldiers, to fight their battles. 
He drove the nobles into the castle of 
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Tabiano, where he closely besieged 
them. After enduring heavy loss, and 
suffering great privations, the surviving 
nobles, to the number of nine hundred, 
surrendered. They were brought to 
Milan in c...ins, and shut up in large 
cages of wood, specially constructed for 
their accommodation. Here, exposed to 
the public gaze, like so many wild beasts, 
they dragged ona miserable existence 
for many weary years. 

This tragedy was followed by a strife 
between the families Torriani and Vis- 
conti for the sovereignty of Milan. For 
some years, the former held the city; but 
the Visconti, under the leadership of 
Archbishop Otho, were steadily improv- 
ing their position. At length, one dark 
night in midwinter, 1277, Otho burst 
upon the camp of the Torriani, captured 
Napoleon, their general, and five of his 
relations; and, according to precedent, 
immediately shut them up in three iron 
cages. Some of the fugitive Torriani, 
hastening to Milan, to summon the cit- 
izens to the rescue, to their amazement 
found that city in revolt. The news of 
the disaster had already reached them, 
and, instead of arming themselves for the 
deliverance of their caged friends, they 
were engaged in the more profitable 
work of pillaging their houses. The cit- 
izens finally assembled, greeted the Tor- 
riani with volleys of stones, and appointed 
Otho as their sovereign lord for life. 
Such was the end of republicanism in 
Milan, and the origin of the sovereignty 
of the Visconti. 

About this time, the Pope had suc- 
ceeded, as we have already seen, in hav- 
ing Rudolph crowned emperor; and now 
the Pope was able, in harmony with the 
eternal instincts of the papacy, to hold 
the balance of power, and play off Charles 
and the emperor against one another. 
The King of Sicily, however, bided his 
opportunity; and when the death of the 
Pope made a new election to the papal 
chair, necessary, his violence broke all 
bounds. He proceeded to Viterbo, where 
the conclave of cardinals was assembled, 
excited a disturbance in the streets, and, 





amidst the confusion, kidnaped and im- 
prisoned three of the leading cardinals, 
who were hostile to himself. By such 
means as this he secured the election of 
Martin IV, a priest devoted to his inter- 
ests. Charles now seemed at the summit 
of prosperity, and already the Greek em- 
peror, Michael Palzoiogus, trembled at 
the threatened approach of the uncon- 
querable Frenchman, when a blow fell, 
coming from a quarter which the astutest 
politician could not have predicted, and 
demonstrated the instability of human 
affairs, suddenly wrecking his fortunes 
and breaking his heart. 

On the evening of Easter Monday, 
1282, the citizens of Palermo went in 
great numbers to attend at a church not 
far from their gates. Many of the hated 
French also took part in the procession ; 
but the governor of Palermo had forbid- 
den the Sicilians to carry arms. Among 
the crowd was a beautiful and noble Sicil- 
ian girl; she was accompanied by her 
betrothed husband. She was rudely and 
most grossly insulted by a French soldier, 
named Drouet, and fainted away in the 
arms of her lover. The dormant spirit 
of the Sicilians flashed into life in an in- 
stant. Drouet, transfixed with his own 
sword, was the first slain. 

The French discipline and steel were 
no match for the raging furies roused in 
the Sicilian breast by the memory of a 
thousand wrongs. While the vesper 
bells were ringing, the oppressors, as- 
sailed with clubs and stones, were every- 
where beaten down and destroyed. Not 
one Frenchman who had formed part of 
the procession escaped. The furious 
mob then rushed into Palermo: no mercy 
was shown to the hated race ;—men, 
women, and children were all visited with 
one common doom, and next morning's 
sun rose on four thousand victims of Sicil- 
ian vengeance. Meanwhile, a similar 
storm had broken out in Catania. -Julia 
Villanelli, of that province, was grossly 
outraged by a French soldier; her hus- 
band, coming to her assistance, was slain, 
She ran wildly through the streets, shriek- 
ing for vengeance, and was answered that 
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night by the blood of eight thousand 
Frenchmen. 

The-Sicilians had recourse to the old 
device of the Gileadites for récognizing 
the enemy. ‘Say now Ciceri"’ was the 
shibboleth which decided the fate of the 
suspected. The wave of revolt rolled 
rapidly over the island, and Sicily was 
free. When the news reached Charles, 
at Viterbo, he sat gnawing his stick in 
speechless rage, and at last exclaimed: 
“O God! if thou hast decreed to humble 
me, grant meat least a gentle and gradual 
descent from the pinnacle of greatness.” 

The French were long taught to re- 
member this bloody lesson. “If I am 
provoked,’ said Henry IV of France, 
“T will breakfast at Milan, and dine at 
Naples.” ‘Your Majesty,” replied the 
French embassador, ‘‘may, perhaps, ar- 
rive in Sicily for vespers.”’ 

The tragedy of the ‘Sicilian Vespers,” 
though it could never be less than a 
rather complete vengeance for the cruel- 
ties the French had inflicted, might not 
have been of much permanent value to 
the oppressed islanders, had not other in- 
fluences been at work to support the re- 
volt. For two years, Giovanni di Pro- 
cida, the Garibaldi of the thirteenth 
century, had been unremitting in his 
efforts to form a league against Charles. 
He encountered most formidable difficul- 
ties. He obtained from Pope Nicholas 
III a written acknewledgment of the 
claims of Constance, Manfred’s daughter, 
to the crown of Sicily ; but scarcely had 
he succeeded in this, when Nicholas died, 
and the election of Martin IV threw a 
damp on the enterprise. Giovanni then 
induced both Constance and the Sicilians 
to send embassadors to the new Pope, to 
urge the rights of Constance, and to com- 
plain of the misgovernment of Charles. 
The envoys were not a little disconcerted, 
when ushered into the Pope's presence, at 
seeing Charles himself quietly seated be- 
side his Holiness. The chief embassador 
showed no small courage upon the trying 
occasion. His text was itself far from 
complimentary to the King of Sicily,— 
“Have mercy on me, O Lord, for my 





daughter is grievously vexed with 
devil.” He was dismissed without an 
answer, both embassadors were thrown 
into prison; one escaped by bribing his 
guards, but the other languished in a 
dungeon for several years. 

Meanwhile, Giovanni obtained a large 
subsidy at Constantinople, and helped 
Peter of Aragon, husband of Constance 
to equip a considerable army and a fleet 
of transports. At this juncture occurred 
the uprising of the “Sicilian Vespers,” 
and Peter landed in Sicily with his army, 
to support the insurgents; while his fleet 
compelled Charles, who was coming with 
re-enforcements for his hunted soldiery, 
to remain on the main-land. 

Of course, it was only to be expected 
that the Pope should pass sentence of dep- 
osition upon Peter, and that the King of 
France should help Charles to regain his 
revolted possessions. Before the French 
army arrived in Italy, Roger di Loria, the 
Nelson of his age, attacked Charles's fleet, 
lying off Naples, scattered or destroyed 
it, and captured his son Charles, Prince 
of Salerno. Before long, King Charles 
himself arrived at Naples, and, with a 
slackness very contrary to his usual de- 
cision, lost time in negotiations, in the 
midst of which he died, after a reign of 
nineteen years over Naples. In the same 
year died his rival, Peter, succeeded by 
his son, Alphonso III. 

Charles's son, now called Charles II, 
was, at his father’s death, a prisoner at 
Barcelona. He obtained his liberty by 
signing an agreement to recognize, as 
King of Sicily, James, second son of 
Peter III. But, in those days, the most 
solemn oaths were held of little obliga- 
tion, when erected in opposition to the 
Church. As soon as Charles reached 
the pontifical court, the Pope annulled 
the treaty, and crowned him King of the 
two Sicilies; and Alphonso, attacked by 
Charles, was compelled to sign a treaty 
which would have had the effect of bring- 
ing back Sicily to the house of Anjou, 
had not its execution been interrupted by 
the death of Alphonso, in 1291. 

During this struggle occurred the war 
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between the two maritime republics of | elected to the pontifical chair. Three 


Pisa and Genoa, terminating in the an- 
nihilation of the naval power of the 
former. Pisa was at this time at the 
height of her power. She was sovereign 
of Corsica and Sardinia; and her colo- 
nies in Syria and at Constantinople car- 
ried on a lucrative trade with the Greeks 
and Saracens. Genoa was also in a very 
flourishing condition, and was brought 
into constant rivalry with Pisa, These 
rivalries, in 1282, culminated in war. 
Both sides prepared vigorously for the 
impending conflict. On the morning of 
August 5, 1284, the Genoese fleet, num- 
bering one hundred and seven galleys, 
appeared off Pisa, and sent in a challenge 
tothe enemy. Their challenge was re- 
ceived with joy. Nearly the whole male 
population of Pisa rushed on board the 
vessels. Next morning the two armadas 
met before the island of Meloria,—the 
same place where, forty-three years be- 
fore, the Pisans had captured the French 
bishops on their way to Rome. But, in 
the night, the Genoese had received a 
re-enforcement of thirty galleys, which 
they placed behind the island, out of 
view. The battle which followed was 
one of the most furious and deadly sea- 
fights that has ever taken place, The 
accounts of contemporary historians tell 
of the bloody sea, the floating corpses, 
the dying sailors in the water, catching at 
the oars and beaten back by the combat- 
ants. At night-fallthe appearance of the 
Genoese reserve decided the fate of the 
battle against the Pisans. Five thousand 
of their sailors were slain, and eleven 
thousand taken prisoners. These latter 
were brought to Genoa, and detained 
there for sixteen years. At the close of 
the war, but one thousand had survived 
to return to their native city. 

The death of Alphonso was followed 
by that of Pope Nicholas IV, and an in- 
terregnum of two years was terminated 
by an election unique in the papal annals. 
A poor hermit, emaciated by fasting and 
penance, who had lived for many years 
on the alms of the charitable, in a lonely 


cell on Mount Morone, was unanimously 
Vor. XXXV.—35* 





bishops were sent to bear him the news 
of his election. Seeing these high digni- 
taries approach, the poor hermit pros- 
trated himself before them. To his great 
astonishment, the prelates kneeled down 
and entreated his benediction. They 
told him he was Pope. Overwhelmed at 
the news, his first impulse was to escape, 
but a vast crowd, among which were two 
kings, assembled at the entrance to his 
cell, and barred his passage. A few 
days after this strange scene, the new 
Pope (Celestine V) marched in solemn 
procession. On either side of the ass on 
which he rode, walked Charles, King of 
Naples, and Charles, King of Hungary, 
holding the bridle. But the unfortunate 
ex-hermit proved utterly incapable of 
business, and was completely under the 
control of Charles. 

Among the cardinals at this time was 
Benedict Cajetan, an able and ambitious 
man. The poor old Pope having be- 
come a mere puppet in his hands, he be- 
gan to scheme his own way to the papal 
chair. He was on bad terms with Charles, 
and it was necessary for him to make his 
peace with that monarch before he could 
hope for success. Having adroitly ef- 
fected this reconciliation, Cajetan next 
set to work upon Celestine to induce him 
to resign. The ex-hermit was astonished 
to hear a voice from heaven,—which in 
reality proceeded from an aperture in the 
wall, behind which Cajetan had placed 
himself,—commanding him, as he valued 
his salvation, to vacate his throne. He 
immediately tendered his resignation, 
and within ten days the wily plotter re- 
ceived his reward,—he became Boniface 
VIII. Celestine was committed to close 
imprisonment, and, according to popular 
report, starved to death. 

One of the first acts of Boniface was to 
arrange an infamous and unnatural treaty 
between Charles of Naples and James of 
Aragon. James was to marry Blanche, 
Charles’s daughter, receiving a large 
dowry, on condition that he would assist 
Charles against Frederick, James’s own 
brother, As soon as this disgraceful 
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treaty was known in Sicily, the barons 
renounced all connection with the per- 
fidious James; they proclaimed Frederick 
king, and the war broke out with re- 
doubled fury. Frederick was an able 
general, and success was at first on the 
side of the Sicilians; but the dastardly 





invasion of his kingdom, by his brother 
James, turned the scale. At last both 
parties agreed to a treaty. Frederick 
was to wear the crown, with the title of 
King of Sicily, for life, but at his death jt 
was to revert to the house of Anjou. 





GEORGE C, Jones, 





STIRLING AND ITS CASTLE. 


TIRLING, Scotland, is one of the 


most interesting towns that a trav- | 


eler can find in all this bonnie tand of 
the blue-bells and heather. It has been 
a central point, about which have revolved 
the great tides of human passions and 
human ambitions. These broad and 
fertile and well-watered plains caused it 
to be early settled by the pioneers who 
first found their way up through these 
islands of the North. Then this most re- 
markable hill, or rock, of Stirling, which 
rises up out of the plain, made it all the 
more a center of activity; for it supplied a 
natural stronghold, where the people who 
cultivated the surrounding country could 
fly for safety in case of danger. 
from the Royal Hotel, it is not far to the 
old church, that has stood for many hun- 
dred years on the slope of the crag upon 
which the town is built. Whether the 
religion of those old times was of the kind 
that saves the soul, we need not stop just 
now to inquire, but it is certain that many 
of the churches which were then built 
were eminently fit to be the house of 
God, and the gate of heaven to those 
who worshiped in them; and strangely 
unimpressible must that soul be, that can 
walk beneath these lofty Gothic arches, 
and look out of these windows, lighted 
with a many-hued glory, and not feel that 
he is within a sacred place. And then, 


when one thinks of the noble and heroic 
men, and the saintly and queenly women, 
who have walked these aisles, and whose 
voices have sounded forth the praises of 





Starting | 


| Almighty God in these holy places, there 
must be thoughts and reflections that are 
soul-absorbing and delightful. 

Just in the rear of the church is the 
ancient burying-ground, where, for many, 
many generations, the dead have been 
buried. Here, near the summit, is a 
most beautiful group of statuary, of life- 
size and inclosed in glass. The marble 
is of the purest- white, and the work is 
evidently of a master hand. There are 
two young women, fair daughters of 
Scotland, and by them, with overshadow- 
ing wings, is an angel, beautiful and tall. 
The girls are Margaret and Agnes Wil- 
son, the virgin martyrs, who, in the dark 
and bloody days of persecution, gave up 
their lives for the love of Jesus, their 
Savior. Away down in the bed of the 
Solway, when the tide had ebbed, the 
stakes were driven, to which these maid- 
ens were bound. They had the offer of 
life, if they would renounce their faith; 
but they were firm as the hills of their 
own native land. There were old friends 
who urged them to give up their ways, 
and conform to the law; but they heard 
the voice of God, and dared to obey. But 
the moments were short and few, for the 
relentless tide would not wait; it reached 
the stake, it touched the feet of the help- 
less victims; it was chill and cold, and 
human flesh could but shiver; and the 
rude executioners, as they mounted their 
horses to ride away, gave them one more 
chance for life, and this, too, was rejected, 





and they were left to their fate. Upward, 
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and still upward, the waters rose, until at 
last the lips of the martyrs were kissed 
by the blue waves. They knew right 
well that there was no hope of life, and 
with words of encouragement, and with 
prayers to the ever-living God, they 
lifted their eyes heavenward, and, enter- 
ing into the fellowship of the sufferings 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, they passed 
through the sea into the promised land, 
and were with God forever; and a re- 
deemed people show their affection for 
these saints by this costly tribute. May 
Heaven grant that in her hour of need 
the Church may never want such saintly 
souls as Margaret and Agnes Wilson! 
Ah! would it be out of place to pray, that, 
in these days, when devout and conse- 
crated workers for God are so much 
needed, and when, especially, women may 
doso much for the Church and world, that 
many might be endowed with the same 
spirit that filled the hearts of these blessed 
young women? There are other memo- 
rials here in this church-yard. Down 
yonder, in a little depression in the hill- 
side, a beautiful spot it is, are the statues 
of three of Scotland's worthies,—James 
Henderson, James Renwick, the last mar- 
tyr for his faith in Scotland, who, at 
twenty-six years of age, gave his life for 


the cause, down in the grass market at 


Edinburgh; and, between the two, grand 
old John Knox, rough and sharp as the 
craggy hills of the North, but as truetoGod 
and duty as the sun in its course. The 
world has all too few of such men as he. 
He took Scotiand when it was plastic clay, 
and he gave it a form that it has not and 
will not lose for generations to come. If 
he had done one thing more, what might 
not Scotland have been! It is said of 
him, that during his last sickness there 
was a fresh importation of wine from the 
South,—France, probably; and in one 
cask, for some reason, Knox had a special 
interest; and he insisted that it should be 
broached without deiay, so that he might 
be sure of getting his share. And most 
Scotchmen, like Knox, seem to be 
anxious to get their full share of drink. 
And though the cause of temperance is 





grandly progressing, yet there is a world 
of wretchedness in Scotland from this 
cause. 

The highest point of this church-yard 
is an out-cropping ledge, and from its 
apex, which is called the Ladies’ Rock, 
we get a fine view of the castle and sur- 
rounding country. Here it was the ladies 
of the court were wont to sit in ancient 
times, and witness the knightly games 
that were engaged in upon the plain, just 
at the foot of the hill. But the games 
are over and the ladies are gone, and few 
of their names are recorded in history's 
pages; and fewer still are remembered, 
and fewer still are cherished in memory 
for the deeds of virtue they performed. 
The men and women of those aristocratic 
and princely pastimes were, like all other 
aristocrats, a burden and a blemish; and 
humanity at large has no reason to re- 
member them with pleasure, much less 
with gratitude. 

The castle of Stirling is reached from 
the Ladies’ Rock by passing across the 
depression where are placed the three 
statues already spoken of, and then up a 
long flight of stone steps, which land us 
in the esplanade, a broad open space in 
front of the castle, which affords a fine 
place for reviews and military drills. 
They are at it while we saunter along the 
dry, crunching gravel. It is a squad of 
non-commissioned officers, who are tak- 
ing special lessons in military exercises. 
With all the rest, they must needs place 
the extended hands straight out in a 
horizontal position, and then bend the 
body squarely over until the hands touch 
the ankles,—a performance that is all well 
enough for that thin, lank fellow yonder, 
but a sorry job for this stout, beef-eating, 
beer-bloated Englishman close beside us; 
the very best he can do is to get his 
hands down to his knees, and that only 
with a tremendous effort. How red his 
face, as he goes down with a scafcely 
suppressed groan! and every time he 
comes up, it is with a puff of his short 
breath expressive of infinite relief; a 
good sort of a fellow to hold a fort as 
long as the provisions last, but not so 
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good to charge the enemy at double 
quick. Even this doud/e slow is too much 
for him. Beyond the esplanade is the 
old moat, and the draw-bridge, and the 
gateway and port-cullis, and then we are 
within the walls of this famous old strong- 
hold; and it is exceedingly strong, both by 
art and also by nature. Here James II, 
James IV, and James V were born. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and her son, James 
VI, were crowned in this place. It was 
surrendered to Bruce after the battle of 
Bannockburn, which was fought within 
easy sight of its battlements, and it has 
often been taken and retaken, sometimes 
by strategy, and sometimes by assault. 
The room is still shown where James II, 
in a fit of wrath, killed the Douglas, and 
the little window near at hand, out of 
which the dead body was thrown into the 
garden, where it was hastily buried, and 
where, not many years since, it was found 
when making an excavation for some 
needed change. 

At various points along the walls 
there are positions where remarkably fine 
views of the surrounding country may be 
obtained. One of these points is named 
for Queen Victoria, because, when on a 
visit to this fortress, some years ago, she 
very much enjoyed the prospect from 
this particular spot; another for Mary, 
Queen of Scots, for the reason that she 
was accustomed to sit at this point to en- 
joythe prospect. The chapel and palace, 
which once were occupied with the pride 
and pomp of royalty, are now occupied 
by soldiers; but the old memories linger, 
though the actors have long since gone 
the way of all the earth. 

Not far away, within rifle-shot, is Gow- 
lan Hill, across an intervening depression. 
It is the third prominent point in this up- 
heaved ridge, the castle occupying the 
middle and highest one. Gowlan Hill is 
the spot where the scaffold and the block 
had their appointed place. It is still bare 
and bleak, as it has always been, and a 
pole or flag-staff marks the spot where 
some of the best, as: well as some of the 
worst, of Scotchmen were put to death. 








Beyond, in the far reacning plain, is the 
bend in the river where was the bridge, 
long since gone, over which the English 
forces passed to meet Wallace, and where 
the gallant Scot gained a most decisive 
victory. Farther to the right is the lofty 
crag, jutting up out of the plain, its sum. 
mit crowned with a most beautiful mon- 
ument to Wallace. Farther still to the 
right is the ruin of the old cathedral of 
Cambuskenneth, founded by David I, 
in 1147, upon the ruin of some old 
heathen temple. Most of the walls have 
been torn down, and the stones carried 
away to construct other buildings, but the 
massive tower still remains. James II] 
and his queen were buried here, beneath 
the high altar ; and, but a few years since, 
after centuries of neglect, search was 
made and their remains were found, and, 
by order of Queen Victoria, they were re- 
interred in the same spot, and a costly 
monument placed over them. ; 
We love to linger on these castle walls, 
for the country all about is most beauti- 
ful to behold. ‘he mountain peaks and 
ranges in the far distance; the wide 
reaches of smooth, highly cultivated 
meadow lands that border the tortuous 
river as it comes from the interior, and 
sweeps onward in graceful curves to the 
sea; the rolling hills; the patches of 
woodland; the elegant country-seats,—all 
conspire deeply to impress the mind, 
But leaving the castle, we find many 
places of interest in these narrow, crooked 
streets. The ruthless hand of progress 
has not entered here, and things remain 
as they were in the beginning. Here is 
the house where Bothwell lived; not far 
away is seen that of Darnley, and many 
others of scarcely less note. And amid 
these scenes the thoughts wander ack 
to the time when the proud and haughty 
warriors of those dark and bloody days 
rode up and down these streets, intent 
upon their own ambitions, and aggran- 
dizement. Thank God, they have passed 
away. The world has no need of such 
men. Their names are not worth re- 
cording. W. F. MALLALIEU. 
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A SUNDAY IN ZERMATT. : 


N the morning, wg enjoyed the beau- 
tiful liturgy, and heard a good sermon 
from a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, in the Salon de lecteur of the Monte 
Rosa Inn. In the afternoon, I went to 
the Catholic church, which was densely 
crowded with peasants, ail singing vigor- 
ously. The air was oppressive, and, 
after listening awhile to the monotonous 
chant, I came out and stood in the 
shadow of the church, and looked at the 
graves of the young men who, several 
years before, had fallen from the terrible 
cliffs of the Matterhorn, just after having 
triumphantly scaled its summit. The 
landscape that lay around them, only 
bounded by the horizon, extended a 
hundred miles in one direction, and a 
hundred and thirty in another, embracing 
in its comprehensive sweep ranges of 
giant snow-clad mountains, plains and 
valleys, woods and wildernesses, rivers 
and villages,—the all that earth can show 
of the beautiful and sublime. Then 
came the terrible transition from glorious 
life to instant death. Those young, 
strong lives were crushed out in a mo- 
ment—Lord Francis Douglas, only nine- 
teen, fleet of foot, flushed with his success 
in the ascent of the Gabelhorn, with life 
and its splendid possibilities all before 
him; Mr. Hadow, also nineteen, a rapid 
walker, who had done Mt. Blanc in less 
time than most men, but who was too inex- 
perienced, in this his first and only season 
in the Alps, to attempt so perilous an ad- 
venture as the ascent of the Matterhorn; 
Mr. Hudson, Vicar of Skellington, in 
Lincolnshire, a middle-aged man, with a 
pleasant, grave face, quiet, unassuming 
manners, and unequaled in his mountain- 
eering achievements. I read their names 
and the brief record of their life. ‘Be 
ye also ready, for the Son of man cometh 
at an hour when ye think not;"’ “Even 
so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight; ‘‘It is I, be not afraid,” were the 
solemn words of warning, resignation, 





and encouragement carved on the tombs 
where youth and hope were buried. The 
body of Lord Francis Douglas lies amidst 
savage solitudes at the foot of the grand 
obelisk of the Alps,—only a few shreds of 
his clothing having been recovered. His 
mother proposed erecting an English 
church at Zermatt as a memorial of the 
beloved son whose untimely fate she 
mourned. 

On the southern side of the church 
was the grave of Michel Croz, the strong, 
faithful guide, of whom it was said that 
he was only happy when ten thousand 
feet high. With magnificent strength, 
accustomed to task his powers of head 
and limb to their utmost, the inscription 
on his tomb truthfully and modestly said 
that ‘‘he was beloved by his comrades, 
and esteemed by travelers."’ Three val- 
uable lives lost by one misstep! I sadly 
recalled some such missteps in the 
journey of life, blighting not one but 
many lives closely linked together. 

One thing would have saved them. 
Had Mr. Whymper’s suggestion been 
heeded, and a strong rope been fastened 
to the rock, it would have borne the 
strain. Human help was vain, and, as 
the rope broke, the three survivors stood 
motionless for half an hour, as if petrified 
by the appalling calamity. As we cross 
the perilous passes of life, we should be 
fastened securely to the Rock of Ages. 
Then our steps shall not slide. Strength- 
ened by the mighty contact, and strength- 
ening one another, we shall walk without 
fear. 

The peasants, with deep, strong voices, 
were still singing in the church when I 
left it; and, turning from the main street 
of the village, I crossed a rustic bridge 
over the Visp, and strolled down’ the 
valley. No words can describe the charm 
of that Sunday afternoon 


“Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky.” 


I gave myself up to its delicious 
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influences. The time was golden; the | golden sunshine; but the dark shadows 


hour one of those rich, beautiful ones, 
never to be forgotten. I seated myself 
on a green hill-side. Not a sound broke 
the Sabbath stillness but the brawling 
of the rapid, rushing Visp, that, twisting 
and turning, and sparkling in the sun- 
_ light, filled the air with its merry voice. 
The mountain, with its thick woods and 
deep ravines, rose up before me. Over 
its shoulder gleamed and glistened the 
white splendor of the Matterhorn, unique, 
grand, and monumental. | turned, and 
looked on the Riffell, whose green, slop- 
ing ascent was dotted with pine groves, 
and enameled with lovely Alpine pan- 
sies, mountain pinks, and a gay variety 
of flowers, not visible from the banks of 
the Visp, but lovingly noted and remem- 
bered as the charm of the ride up and 
the walk down the beautiful hill-side. In 
the valley, flooded by the sunshine, 
musical with the flow of murmuring wat- 
ers, walled in by mighty hills, and senti- 
neled by the giant Matterhorn, grim and 
silent on the vast icy plateau above, the 
Sabbath hours glided away as if set to 
music. From the mountain before me, 
rising up with its frowning rocks and 
woods above Zermatt, came the jodel/ of 
the peasants, returning home with their 
cattle from the higher pastures. The 
musical call, sounding on one side of the 
gorge, was answered on the other; and 
again and again the melodious cry spoke 
of return and reunion. I still sat in the 


‘ 





of the mountain were stealing over the 
valley, soon to hide its soft beauty, though 
the sunset glow would long linger on the 
pinnacles of the Mgtterhorn, 

It is not very easy to put that Sunday 
evening lesson into words; and yet it was 
a very solemn one, and full of sweetness 
too. If the good God has created these 
scenes of sublimity and beauty, and has 
given us powers to appreciate them; if 
something within us responds to this 
dread magnificence of nature, what may 
we not hope to enjoy in the place that 
Jesus has gone to prepare for us? The 
loveliness and the grandeur, once seen, 
enrich the life. Fzint as are the pictures 
of memory, they are treasures beyond 
price; and they may aid us in our antici- 
pations of the better land, where, with the 
splendors and the power, we shall have 
the incorruptible and the permanent. 
“It fadeth not away.”” ‘We shall go 
no more out.” ‘‘ There shall be no night 
there.” 

The evening song of the peasants, driv- 
ing home their flocks and herds for the 
shelter of the fold, spoke of rest from 
labor, of family reunion. That was my 
last lesson at Zermatt. May we not hope 
to be thus welcomed, after our day's toil 
is over, by those whom we love, who are 
at home before us,—who wander by the 
green pastures and the still waters, not of 
the valleys of earth, but of the heights 
of heaven? Juuia M. OLIn. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 


OME murmur when their sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue. 
And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 
One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 


In palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all good things denied. 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love has, in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire) 
Such rich provision made. 











THE EDITOR'S 


REPOSITORY. 





OuR FOREIGN 


A LITTLE work has just appeared in Eng- 
land bearing the title, ‘*The Rights of 
Women.” It is mainly devoted to a com- 
parison of the legal status of the sexes in 
the chief countries of Western civilization. 
We are happy to say that its tone is much 
more mild and sensible than that of many 
works on this theme; for some of them are 
so wild and exacting that they are often by 
the thoughtful reader thrown down in dis- 
gust. The author is not named; but from 
the general context we infer that it is a lady. 
She has undertaken to compare the legal 
privileges granted to her sex in the princi- 
pal lands of Christendom, and has carried 
out the work with such skill and conscien- 
tlousness that the book may well serve as a 
manual or vade-mecum for jurists, although 
it lays no claim to this distinction. It is 
written for the unprofessional reader, and 
will greatly interest those who desire to 
study and discuss the ‘*woman question ” 


from the stand-point of common justice and 
common sense. It takes the reader on quite 
a tour through modern Europe, in order to 
unfold in the different lands the actual legal 
position of women, and their claims in all 
contingencies of social life. The book 
mainly treats of the laws which answer the 
following questions: 

What are the rights of property of the 
married woman? What is the extent of her 
authority to make contracts? What power 
has she over her children? What are her 
rights of inheritance ? 

it will be seen that these are questions of 
the greatest import to very many women, 
if not, indeed, to all, and about which 
they themselves are in a state of great un- 
certainty. The legislation of various coun- 
tries on these points is carefully compared, 





and the decided improvements made within 


DEPARTMENT. 


the last few centuries of political and social 
changes are given with intelligible and in- 
structive illustrations. From this compar- 
ison the authoress seems to come, almost 
involuntarily, to the conclusion that the posi- 
tion of women in Germany is superior to 
that of other nations, and that ancient Ger- 
man law was not unfavorable to them, al- 
though she cites cases that still admit of 
decided and manifold reform. The most 
unexpected point is made in regard to the 
legal position of women in France. It 
would seem that in this country, where so 
much has been pompously said and printed 
in regard to the rights of man, very little 
attention has been paid to the rights of 
women; and whatever anomalies may be 
found in the legal and social position of 
women in England and Germany, they are 
entirely overshadowed by those of the gal- 
lant nation, par excellece. The truth is, that 
the much vaunted consideration and polite- 
ness toward the sex in France is largely on 
the surface, and in social intercourse ; when 
it comes to even-handed justice in serious 
matters, the women are allowed to take a 
subordinate position. 

The book which we have named is small 
and imperfect, and is rather an incentive to 
further observation than otherwise; but it 
is of great importance from the conclusions 
which it draws, and the _ inconsistencies 
which it develops in the relation between 
the sexes. It is rather an exposition of the 
weight of the questions discussed, and a de- 
velopment of the need of something more 
extensive and systematic, which we may hope 
to receive before long from the same source. 
A German critic who notices the work calls 
for its translation into that idiom, which is 
certainly quite a compliment to the enter- 
prise. 
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To turn from Merry England to the 
‘* Flowery Kingdom,” we are happy to call 
attention to a new literary production from 
the pen of a Chinese authoress, who is anx- 
ious to guide the young of her sex in their 
mental and moral growth. It is called ‘* Nu- 
er King,’’—a book for girls, and gives some 
queer insights into the mode of thought of 
Chinese women. The authoress calls her- 
self, in a familiar way, ‘‘ Aunty Toau,” evi- 
dently with the intention of initiating her- 
self into the good graces of the Chinese girls 
by the patronizing air which an aunty alone 
can safely assume. Her counsels follow the 
girls to whom they are directed, step by step, 
to the venerable age and condition of grand- 
mother. The book is uncommonly signifi- 
cant and characteristic for the culture of the 
female sex in China, considered from a 
Chinese stand-point. It treats of virtually 
nothing in the sphere of intellectual devel- 
opment; on the contrary, nearly every line 
attests to the entire subordination of the 
Chinese woman to her male relatives of 
every grade; and it is noticeable that this 
famous ** Book for Girls” is written in Chi- 
nese rhyme, whatever that may be, which, 
to judge from the national gong, may not be 
euphonious. It begins with directions for 
early rising, the morning toilet, and femi- 
nine employments at this period of the day. 
‘*Go quickly and sweep the veranda; when 
every thing is clean, father and mother are 
pleased.”” Then comes counsel against vain 
prattle and gossip: ‘*A girl must guard her 
tongue.”” Every age then receives a special 
lesson: ‘* At the age cf seven imitate grown 
people ;” ‘*At eight and nine, love your 
older and younger brothers and sisters, and 
share your tea and rice with them, and do 
not contend with them if your share is 
smaller than theirs.” At the age of ten, 
the girl is bidden not to run about idly, but 
to be diligent in making shoes or in sewing. 
‘*Early and late sit by thy mother, and 
never leave the house without cause.” At 
the age of eleven, the girl is informed that 
she is grown, and must then be diligent in 
making tea and boiling rice. All leisure 
hours are now to be employed in the working 
of embroidery. 

From this point, all counsels have refer- 
ence to the one great end,—marriage. To 
obedience to father, mother, elder brothers 





and sisters, is now added implicit obedience 
to the future husband. And to these are 
now appended rules for household economy 
and thrift. ‘In the day of plenty think of 
the day of want, that thou needest not to beg 
when it comes.” ‘‘ The fifth virtuous action 
is, O daughter, whether thy clothes be old 
or new, let them be clean.” In a seventh 
imperative rule, the girl is bidden to be 
humble. ‘The husband is for the wife 
what heaven is for earth.” ‘If the hen 
crows in the morning, the house will not 
be prosperous, and those who see it will cer- 
tainly say that it is thy fault.” In Strange 
assemblage, we now find rules for politeness 
and prudence; in all degrees of relationship, 
which are nicely distinguished, whether on 
the father’s or the mother’s side, great em- 
phasis is laid on proper respect in intercourse, 
but the ruling thought thot runs through all 
these is the relation of wife to husband; for 
instance: ‘* Why do you wear separate gar- 
ments, while the men wear one long one? 
Because a woman is not equal to her hus- 
band. Thus you must yield to him in all 
matters. Why are your feet bandaged? Not 
because it becomes you to have them bent 
like a bow, but in order to prevent you from 
continually running out of the house.” Then 
come many hints for young mothers in re- 
gard to exercise, eating, drinking, sleeping, 
and smoking! After a long list of directions 
for the education of sons and daughters. the 
mother is directed to choose a wife for her 
son when he is grown up. ‘In thy choice, 
look not at riches or poverty; the most im- 
portant point is, that she may be superior to 
others in character and virtues, that she may 
guide the family, lay the foundation of 
wealth, and give prosperity to the house- 
hold.” ‘*When thy daughter 1s grown, 
give her in marriage; teach her to be care- 
ful and economical, to respect her husband’s 
parents, and accord him due obedience.” 
We then find a series of rules for treatment 
of all grades of relatives, with counsel to 
love them all, and make no difference be- 
tween the rich and the poor. And, in con- 
clusion, our Aunty bids the girls commit the 
book to memory, and rather tartly says that 
if they do not follow its precepts, they will 
be like cows and horses in the garments of 
women, Toso many good things we could 
have wished a gentler farewell. 
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A GERMAN author has just published a 
yery interesting work, entitled “A Polar 
Summer,” in which he treats of the peculiar 
manners and customs of the inhabitants of 
the extreme Arctic regions. The Samoieds, 
unlike numerous other savage and half- 
savage nations, perform the marriage cere- 
mony without any religious observance to 
consecrate the bond ; and this is by no means 
indissoluble. Sometimes the men will ex- 
change wives with one another, or they bar- 
ter them away for reindeer. The ordinary 
course of marriage ceremony is about the 
following: The one chosen to negotiate the 
marriage for the bridegroom takes a staff, 
and goes to the hut of the bride’s father, on 
whose Jap he lays the skin of a blue or red 
fox, according to his wealth. The accept- 
ance of this present decides the matter of 
alliance. If it is not sent back, the nego- 
tiator comes a second time into the hut, in 
order to notch on his staff the number of 
reindecs which he demands as a wedding 
gift. A wealthy Samoied often gives from 
one to two hundred reindeer, besides white 
and blue foxes, and household utensils. 
Poor men come down to ten reindeer, and a 
corresponding number of furs. When they 
have agreed on the negotiation, the staff is 
notched alike on both sides, so as to indi- 
cate the price, and then split in two length- 
wise, each party retaining one part. On the 
day fixed for giving over the bride and her 
dowry, as above, the relatives on both sides 
assemble in the tent of her father, where a 
reindeer is slaughtered, and eatenraw. They 
then all repair to the tent or hut of the 
groom, and slaughter and eat another rein- 
deer. The bride sits beside the bridegroom, 
who hands her meat. About midnight the 
guests depart, and, shortly after, the groom 
leaves and drives quietly away. The wed- 
ding proper is not celebrated till a few days 
afterwards; and the ceremony consists in tak- 
ing the bride out in a sled, and driving her 
around the tent of her father and her hus- 
band. The usual feast then again closes the 
festival, From this period the woman be- 
come the slave of the man, so that she dares 
not even address him by name. The husband 
who hears of the unfaithfulness of his wife 
does not punish her, but, on meeting her 
companion in guilt, unharnesses one of the 
reindeer from his sled, and retains it as his 





property. The names adopted by these Sa- 
moieds*are quite peculiar. The child, for 
instance, is not named at its birth, but re- 
ceives its cognomen by chance of some oc- 
currence, such, for example, as the catching 
of a rare fish, or some other event that at- 
tracts the attention of the father. Thus the 
son may always bear the name of a fish 
caught by the father shortly after the birth 
of his child. 


THE editor of one of the principal Ber- 
lin journals has been so unfortunate as to 
incur the displeasure of some of his lady 
readers, because of the freedom with which 
he speaks of the present enormities of fash- 
ion, so tasteless and senseless, besides so in- 
convenient. He was an avowed enemy of 
the colossally towering chignons, as of the 
tower-like bonnets, that obstructed the view 
in public assemblies of any kind to all who 
were so unfortunate as to be behind them. 
Of late he has been pleading against the in- 
decency of drawing the dress so closely in 
the front as virtually to expose the person, 
while the unnatural bunches that disfigure 
the back are simple caricatures of the human 
form. In reply to a perfumed note, filled 
with no fragrant words, he writes: ‘* We 
regret te be obliged to insist on our opinion, 
notwithstanding the telling phrases of our 
lady correspondent. We beg her to con- 
sider whether young men may not some- 
times desire to know how ladies would look 
without the chignons or humps or pull- 
backs, or any of those artificial charms 
which are now so plentiful. Is it, indeed, 
an unauthorized indiscretion for a man who 
is seeking a companion for life, to desire to 
see the real face, or the natural hair, or the 
unadorned grace, of the woman whom he 
would marry? And what sensible young 
man would to-day not be appalled at the 
crazy extravagance called luxury, to which 
the feminine world, even to the lowest 
strata, are so ready to yield; and especially 
in view of the excessive demands made on 
the purse for that purpose? But a delicate 
voice interposes the question: Are men 
themselves not guilty for these excesses, 
which they use as reproaches? Is it not the 
men themselves who pay homage to such an 
overdressed lady of fashion, in preference to 
a young lady plainly and sensibly dressed ? 
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But you are deceived, my lady! 


men do not do so, although fashion may 
They 


sometimes celebrate its triumphs. 


know too well how much domestic happi- 
ness is destroyed under this beautiful and 
Try it once, by returning 
to the laws of beautiful simplicity and na- 


dazzling exterior. 


Sensible 


—— 
ture; and adorn yourselves with all those 


charms which these insure you. And if one 
alone can fot make a beginning, then let a 
company resolve so to do. The sound and 
the sensible may be certain of victory; and 
we promise them to say no more ungallant 


things.” 





WOMEN’S RECORD AT HOME. 


Ir is no time to write history during the 


heat of battle; but when the struggle is over, 


and the excitement has passed away the his- 


torian may review its leading events and 


note down its more important results, leav- 


ing to future generations the philosophical 


research into causes and effects, and the im- 


partial rendering of justice to the partic- 


ipants in the struggle. We are living too 


near the days of the recent famous tem- 
perance movement to be able to write its 


true history, but the benefits of ‘* The 
Woman’s Crusade of 1874” are so tersely 
enumerated by the Rev. H. H. Wells, State 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Ohio, that we can not refrain, 
at the close of the succeeding year, from 
presenting them to our readers, knowing, as 
we do, that the Crusade has been looked 
upon as a mania, ‘‘a feverish state of excite- 
ment,’”? which at one time finds expression 
in the cause of temperance, at another leads 
the gentler sex to hill-sides for coasting or to 
ice-ponds for skating, and during the last 
Winter culminated in the furor for spelling. 
Mr. Wells says: 

‘*1, It called attention to the evils of in- 
temperance. 

‘*2, It aroused public sentiment against it. 

**3, It made the saloons odious in the eyes 
of the young mxn. 

‘*4. It has resulted in organized efforts 
against the evil. 

‘5. It has produced a large amount of 
temperance literature. 

‘<6. It developed thousands of workers 
among women. 

“*7. It was a great spiritual blessing to 
those engaged in it. 


| 
| 
| 





*©8. It has drawn Christian Churches 
nearer to each other. 

‘¢g. It has enlisted the Church in the war 
against rum. 

**to. It has led ministers to preach on the 
subject faithfully. 

‘‘rr. It has closed large numbers of sa- 
loons in the country. 

‘12. It has reformed vast numbers of 


| drunkards. 


‘13. It has resulted in opening of rooms 
for young men. 

‘¢14. It has awakened political action. 

‘¢15. It defeated license in Ohio, August 
18, 1374.” 

Mr. Wells adds these words: ‘* These are 
only a few of the more prominent things 
gained by the wonderful Crusade. Eternity 
alone can unfold the entire fruit of the work.” 


— The first open bar in Oberlin has during 
the past season been permanently closed, by 
‘‘purely legitimate and orderly means, by 
persuasion and moral influence, by concen- 
trated and sustained public sentiment,” and 
‘is an impressive and inspiring example of 
the victory of intelligence and virtue over 
the lust of avarice.” ‘The citizens of Wester- 
ville, Ohio, seem not to have been as for- 
tunate in their attempts to free their town 
from the curse of rum-selling. A writer 
from that place asks the following questions: 
‘*Can a community who are unanimously 
opposed to grog-shops suppress a saloon un- 
der the laws of Ohio, or are the laws made 
expressly for the protection of the rum-] 
traffic? Is there no place where a man may 
retire and be free from this curse? Have 
men the right to go into a place where no- 
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body wants such an institution, and force it 
upon the people, to the destruction of the 
quiet of their homes?” 

The annexed paragraph might have been 
written in answer to these queries, so perti- 
nent does it seem: 

“The law is really no stronger than the pub- 
lic sentiment that is behind it. The machin- 
ery is practically no more powerful than the 
steam in the boiler; and, accordingly, what 
the temperance cause needs is not so much 
a new law as a new public sentiment.” 

That a new public sentiment is slowly be- 
ing created is shown by the subjoined items: 

A widow in Hutchings, Iowa, whose 
drunken husband froze to death, sued the 
proprietors of four saloons who furnished 
him the liquor, and gained a verdict of $2,800 
against each. There is now no drinking 
saloon in that town. 

In the Jones County-court, Iowa, a saloon- 
keeper had a verdict of $1,200 rendered 
against him, for selling liquor to a man 
whose wife entered suit tor damages. 

The widow of a peddler named Stanton, 
who was shot near Walden, Vermont, two 
years ago, has recovered one thousand dol- 
lars and costs from a Mr. Simpson, of Green- 
borough, who sol@ Snow his liquor. 

There are two hundred and thirty-four 
fewer saloons in Michigan this year than 
last. 

Bloomington, Indiana, refuses to grant 
any licenses whatever to sell liquor. 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island, through its 
Town Council, said ‘*No,”’ in answer to every 
one of the twenty applications for license to 
sell intoxicating liquors. 


—Dr. Bowditch recommends that habit- 
ual inebriates be deprived of the suffrage, 
and of the privilege of holding public office. 


—At Rockford, Illinois, they have a black 
list of townspeople who ‘‘can not be 
trusted alone with a whiisky bottle ;” 
one’s name on this list debars him from ob- 
taining a drink at a saloon. 


and 


—The Springfield Republican says that 
we shall come to regard intemperance as we 
are coming to regard bad drainage and small- 
pox, as a nuisance, which it is for the inter- 
est of every property-owner and citizen to 
suppress, by combination of private effort 
and public authority. 





— Miss Julia Lore, who went out recently 
to labor as medical missionary in India, is 
doing a noble work there, and is altogether 
one of the best workers ever sent out. 


— At the annual State Convention of the 
Woman’s Temperance Union of Indiana, the 
President, Mrs. Wallace. in an address, ut- 
tered the accompanying significant words: 
‘“‘If I had a vote, I would give it to no man 
for any office, however insignificant, who did 
not stand pledged to fight the liquor-traffic 
to the bitter end.”’ 


— The statistics presented to the Brewers’ 
Congress, which assembled in Cincinnati 
during the Summer, show a large reduction 
in the number of breweries during the past 
year, which the President, Mr. Schade, 
charges to the Crusade, and to temperance 
legislation in the various forms of State pro- 
hibition and local option. ‘*The opinion 
has become general that prohibitory legisla- 
tion has not restricted drinking; but this - 
organ orator testifies that it has, and thereby 
has dried up a large number of breweries. 
This testimony in behalf of the brewers re- 
quires the public to revise its opinion on 
the failure of crusading and of prohibitory 
legislation.” 


—In one of Dr. Prime’s letters from the 
East, he says: ‘*On the beach, where was 
the port of Antioch, where the disciples 
were first called Christians, the steamer in 
which we were journeying made a landing. 
There was no town there, no wharf, no peo- 
ple. The merchandise and passengers were 
put ashore in a lighter, which ran up into 
the sand. A troop of camels with their 
drivers lay on the beach to transport the 
goods into the interior. The chief article 
landed was in séveral barrels marked, dis- 
tinctly, ‘Boston Rum.’ These barrels were 
to be hoisted upon the backs of the camels, 
and taken to Antioch. We sat on a barrel 
and mused upon the progress of Christianity 
and civilization.”’ Add to Dr. Prime’s state- 
ment the following from ‘an intelligent ex- 
Confederate officer,’ and we have a sad com- 
ment upon American civilization and ‘ad- 
vancement: Speaking of ‘a young man in 
the army who had become a gambler,”’ this 
officer says, ‘* The most inveterate gamblers 
in the army were those who had learned to 
play cards in the parlor with the ladies.” 
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ART NOTEs. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 

THE visitor to the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, London, is delighted as well as sur- 
prised at the wealth of this collection and 
the munificence of its patronage. Originat- 
ing, as it did, in a consciousness of the great 
and inexcusable inferiority of English indus- 
trial art, as compared with that of France 
and Germany, this Museum has been con- 
ducted since its foundation with an earnest- 
ness and liberality that argued that this in- 
feriority should not continue. The immense 
expenditures in its foundation, and the 
princely gifts and appropriations since added, 
have placed it in the very front rank among 
the means of diffusing knowledge of higher 
industrial art throughout the United King- 
dom. So great has now become its popu- 
larity, and the affection with which it is re- 
garded, that money and contributions flow 
toward it in an almost perpetual stream. 
The benefits which it has conferred on the 
British people are so manifest and acknowl- 
edged, that even extravagance in its man- 
agement has been endured with scarcely a 
murmur. Were its continuance, even at the 
present vast expenditures, submitted to the 
popular vote, we can not doubt that it 
would be sustained by an overwhelming 
majority. One secret of its favor is the 
popular character of its management. Art 
is not regarded a luxury, to be enjoyed by 
the wealthy few, but is placed within easy 
reach of the multitude. The enormous 
crowds that visit these treasures on the 
** fine’? days come to feel that these, to a 
good degree, are their own property, and 
that all this investment is for their peculiar 
benefit. Thus the fame of the Museum is 
extended to the remotest corners of the 
kingdom, and even the humblest come to 
regard it with an honest pride. Again, the 
large number of teachers that the training 
department has supplied to the various cities 
and towns of England and Scotland has 
made the practical benefits of the central 
museum more apparent. By the establish- 
ment of schools of industrial art in all the 
chief centers, and especially through means 


of evening classes, the common workman 





has been influenced, and elevated from q 
mere mechanic to an intelligent artisan, 
His dormant energies have been quickened, 
his tastes purified, and his artistic aptitudes 
properly directed. The effect is, that Eng- 
land, from the lowest position in industria] 
art, now has come to occupy the very fore. 
most. Next, the system of competitive ex. 
aminations that has been instituted furnishes 
opportunities for the residents of the re. 
motest towns to compare the products of 
their skill with those of the metropolis. In 
these comparisons the teachers come to be 
as greatly interested as the pupils them. 
selves, since, really, this comes to be a com- 
petition of instructors, through the handi- 
work of their classes. The award of prizes 
for superior excellence furnishes only a tithe 
of the stimulus to sharp endeavor; it is 
rather the collection of these specimens of 
choice workmanship in the museum itself,— 
where the name, the teacher, the time of 
instruction, the age and residence of the 
successful competitor, are advertised in most 
prominent position,—that furnishes the im- 
material but powerful motive to excellence. 
It is the same principle that caused the 
Greek or Roman athlete to value the per- 
ishing crown of oak or bay more highly than 
all moneyed treasures. And, surely, this be- 
comes, in turn, a powerful incentive to the 
looker-on of this choice workmanship, to 
enter himself the lists; and thus is his own 
skill refined, and thus does he in turn be- 
come not only an apologist, but an ardent 
defender of the value and utility of the 
Museum to the nation. Nor are we to won- 
der at this, since even the casual visitor 
feels himself moved by these beautiful spec- 
imens to commence his studies, even in an 
humble way, and make himself more com- 
petent to do his chosen work. 

Another vitalizing power used by the 
management of the Kensington Museum is 
the literature which is disseminated. Not 
only are annual reports prepared and widely 
circulated, but catalogues of the various de- 
vartments are now } spared in most ex- 
quisite forms, and are on sale in its own 
rooms and in all the chief book and art 
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depots of the kingdom. These have be- 
come an important part of the stock in 
trade of this immense establishment. By a 
liberal preparation of some of its choicest 
works in photograph and engraving, it is 
enabled to multiply its own influence, until 
our own country is beginning to feel the 
beneficent power. 

And this leads me-to another subject, of 
yast importance to the future art develop- 
ment of America; namely, the supplies for 
art museums. What America needs is the 
presence, in her own midst, of a number of 
collections of art works, which shal! give our 
people some just idea of the character and 
extent of this field of study. The mass 
even of tolerably educated and leading 
minds confine the notion of art to some 
mere pastime, or, at most, luxury. They 
fail to appreciate that art is one of the pri- 
mal necessities of our nature. It, therefore, 
becomes very difficult to interest men of cap- 
ital in the foundation of art museums. 
What they have not seen and felt is with 
difficulty appreciated. Then the enormous 
sums that some original masterpieces of 
painting and sculpture have commanded 
have appalled them, and they see no means of 
establishing museums, even with munificent 
gifts. They declare that the most gigantic 
fortune becomes as a drop in the bucket; 
and so nothing is done for art. The gov- 
ernments and grand associations of Europe 
have also come to appreciate these difficul- 
ties, even in their own midst. The founda- 
tion of every new university upon the Con- 
tinent necessitates the establishment of new 
art museums for purposes of instruction and 
study, and the smaller cities and towns have 
an increasing desire to have these means 
of art stimulus and culture within easy 
access of their citizens. To supply the 
means of such instruction, most of the gov- 
ernments have made abundant provisions 
for the careful reproduction, by casts, of all 
their statuary, and many of their architectu- 
ral collections. In Berlin is found the royal 
foundery, where these reproductions are made 
in plaster, and in some cases in metal, and 
at rates within the reach of those who may 
have but moderate sums to expend. Also, 
private firms, as Eichler, Michelli, & Co., 
are allowed access to the original works, and 
are ready to supply museums with exquis- 





itely fine casts of every thing most valuable. 
Like provisions are found in Munich, 
Vienna, Florence, Rome, and Paris. In 
London, the stranger is surprised to find, in 
Drury Lane, one of the largest houses of 
this kind in the world. It is specially com- 
missioned by the British Museum to repro- 
duce every thing contained in their enor- 
mous collection, and it has, besides, facilities 
for furnishing most excellent casts of nearly 
all the famous works of the Continent. 
Here is,to be found the solution of the oth- 
erwise almost insoluble problem of supply- 
ing America with the requisite means af art 
culture and stimulus. While of only a 
small fraction of the cost of originals, they 
answer nearly every purpose of instruction. 
By this means may we hope to have in our 
midst reproductions of all the great and in- 
spiring works in statuary, many in architec- 
ture, and many more still representing the 
details of architectural ornamentation. It 
is gratifying to know that this London 
house is now filling an immense order for 
the Corcoran Gallery in Washington, and 
the statement was made to me by the direc- 
tor of this house that the orders from Amer- 
ica had now become very numerous. Let 
the good work go on more and more, until, 
in every school of high grade in our land, a 
collection of the master works may be found, 
to inspire art-study, and assist in purifying 
the esthetic taste. 

I have likewise derived much pleasure 
from the interest manifested by many in 
England and Germany in our approaching 
Centennial Exposition, — especially its Art 
Department. It is quite generally conceded 
that the arrangements are on a scale of grand- 
eur not equaled by any former Exposition. 
Specially has the Memorial Building been 
mentioned to me as one which is most highly 
creditable to usasa nation. Itis to be hoped 
that the flattering promises now made by the 
artists of Europe, to forward their best works 
to adorn this building, may be fulfilled. 
Should European art here find a full and just 
representation, we may confidently hope that 
it may be the means of furnishing instruc- 
tion to multitudes of our people who never 
find opportunity to cross the Atlantic, and 
also furnish to our native artists a healthy 
stimulus, 

Art matters in Great Britain are said to be 

















quiet. If original production is thereby 
meant, then probably this is a correct state- 
ment. From the exchange and sale of val- 
uable art works, however, one would hardly 
suspect that there was financial distress, or 
stringency in the money market. But per- 
haps the very adverse times are proved by 
this free offer of works of vertu in the open 
auction-room. It probably argues great 
financial embarrassment among a class who 
have long been accustomed only to luxury, 
and the gratification of their tastes in the 
collection of these beautiful objects. Cer- 
tainly the art auction-rooms are filled with 
treasures that tempt the visitor to covet 
wealth in order that they may be their 
happy possessor. 

Exquisite engravings,and paintings of great 
value, find their way hither from the homes 
of the nobility, the proceeds of which are to 
save the former owners from stepping down 
from their high social position, or to rescue 
them from impending bankruptcy. It is then 
that the successful tradesman steps in to 
claim his share of these art treasures, and 
what before adorned baronial halls, now 
passes into homes of the untitled. By such 
distribution, culture is extended, and refine- 
ment is felt in other grades of society. The 
prices paid for many of these works seem 
almost fabulous. For example, at Quilter’s 
sale of his collection of water-color paint- 
ings, the sale was accompanied with a most 
extraordinary enthusiasm. Two companion 
pieces of the artist De Wint, for which, 
twenty-five years ago, he received $200, now 
brought about $14,000; and another, pur- 
chased from the artist for $150, netted Mr. 
Quilter the handsome sum of $5,000. David 
Core’s exquisite landscape, for which tne 
artist was paid $260, was hailed with a per- 
fect storm of applause, and the first offer was 
$8,000, but in a short time, after sharp com- 
petition, was struck off at $14,750. ‘This 
entire collection realized more than $350,- 
ooo. So, also, the sale of the ‘* Manly Hall 
Gallery,” which contained many master- 
pieces of the English schools, was effected 
by Messrs. Christie, at prices greatly in ad- 
vance of any thing before known for work 
of the same character. ‘Turner’s picture, 
** The Grand Canal.of Venice,” which last 
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| sold for $12,250, now brought the enormoys 
sum of $36,500; and Mr. Millais’s * Jephtha 
and his Daughter” was struck off for $20,- 
ooo. These prices clearly show that the 
works of the masters of any school or coun. 
try are becoming more and more valued by 
the public at large, and that buyers scarcely 
stop to consider the cost, provided one of 
these gems can come into their possession, 
Whiie all this is going on in the bustle and 
jostle of the auction-rooms, the grand Tem. 
ple of Honor, Westminster Abbey, is adding 
many to the number of its monuments, 
Since there has been a little abatement in 
the bigotry of the Establishment, and a truer 
view taken of what constitutes Britain’s real 
glory, many noted names have been added 
to the already wonderful roll of England’s 
worthies. Some exquisite monuments have 
been recently erected, and many old ones 
retouched or finished. Few places, however, 
were more frequented than the brass tablet 
set in the pavement in honor of the intrepid 
traveler and Christian hero, David Liy. 
ingstone. 


—In a small house of the buried city of 
Pompeii, recent discoveries of considerable 
interest have been made. Im a strong box 
were found, in perfect condition, two lares, 
two penates, and a third of the latter in sil- 
ver; also, figures of Isis and Anubis, in 
bronze. <A small and admirable statue of 
Harpocrates has also come to light, a silver 
spoon, several glass vases, and one in amber; 
a Greek amphora, and a painted éerra-cotta 
figure of a veiled woman. The amphora is 
of painted glass, ornamented with encircling 
radiating lines. In Greek tombs, objects of 
this kind are familiar, but in Pompeii they 
were rare, and probably looked upon as ob- 
jects ofart. A small marble statue of Venus 
has also turned up,—not of the highest char- 
acter of execution, but of interest from 
marks which indicate the presence of golden 
ornaments round the neck and wrists. But 
the most fortunate discovery that has lately 
been made is a painting faithfully repre- 
senting the Laoco6n of Virgil, of most brill- 
iant and well-preserved colors. This, it is 
expected, will be transferred to the Museum 





of Naples. 
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NOTE, QUERY, ANECDOTE, AND INCIDENT. 





Tue ELtpow.—The character of a people 
is often strikingly intimated by a single 
phrase in common use among them. Thus, 
asa German writer remarks, the crowded 
population of England, and the pushing 
character of the Anglo-Saxon people, are 
poth indicated in the use of the elbow,— 
poth. word and thing. This is almost pe- 
culiar to England. In no other language is 
it said, **‘ He elbowed his way through a 
crowd,” or ‘* He will e/4ow his neighbors.” 
The expression for sufficient space to work 
in, as ** e/bow-room,”’ 
glish. It is even used in a figurative sense, 
as once by Shakespeare, ‘* Now my soul has 


is also exclusively En- 


elbow-room.”’ 

It is perhaps from England that the peo- 
ple of Lisbon have acquired the use of such 
terms as actovellar, to push, and cotorellado, a 
push with the elbow, which are not preva- 
lent in other parts of Portugal. 


CROWN JEWELS.—The crown of England 
contains 1,700 diamonds, and is valued at 
$500,000. The crown of Peter contains 887 
diamonds. The crown of Ivan contains 841 
diamonds. The imperial crown of Russia 
contains 2,500 diamonds. The crown of 
France contains 5,352 diamonds. Among 
dealers and connoisseurs it is understood that 
the finest collection, as a whole, is that of 
the empire of Russia. At the present time, 
the largest yield of diamonds is from the 
mines of Brazil, though, for the last twenty 
years, few have been found notable for size 
and brilliancy. An ‘‘old mine” India stone 
is the diamond-dealer’s delight, and always 
commands a fancy price. 


METHODS OF DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS.— 
It is interesting to know what methad our 
most distinguished authors employed in the 
composition of their works. David Hume, 
for instance, wrote rapidly, but corrected 
slowly and laboriously. His pages are full 
of erasures. In the writings of Gibbon the 
erasures are few, for he made all his correc- 
tions in his mind, and never wrote a sen- 
tence until he had balanced and amended 
it to his entire satisfaction, either seated in 
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Lausanne, with the Lake of Geneva below 
him. Dr. Adam Smith walked slowly up 
and down his room while dictating to his 
clerk. Hence, it has been alleged that his 
sentences are nearly all of the same length, 
each containing exactly as much as the clerk 
could take down while the Doctor took a 
single turn. 

Adam Smith acknowledged that in lectur- 
ing he was more dependent than the gener- 
ality of professors on the sympathy of his 
class. ‘* During a whole session,” he said, 
‘*a certain student, with a plain but ex- 
pressive countenance, was of great use to me 
in judging of my success. He sat conspicu- 
ously in front of a pillar. I had him con- 
stantly in my eye. If he leaned forward to 
listen, all was right, and I knew that I had 
the ear of my class; but if he leaned back, 
in an attitude of listlessness, I felt at once 
that all was wrong, and that I must change 
either the subject or the style of my address.” 
Adam Smith disliked nothing more than that 
moral apathy, that obtuseness of moral per- 
ception, which prevents a man from not only 
seeing clearly, but feeling strongly, the 
broad distinction between virtue and vice, 
and which, under the pretext of liberality, 
is all-indulgent even to the blackest crimes. 
Ata party at Dalkeith Palace, where Mr. —, 
in his mawkish way, was finding palliations 
for some villainous transaction, the Doctor 
waited in patient silence till he was gone, 
and then exclaimed, ‘* Now I can breathe 
more freely. I can not bear that man; he 
has no zzdignation in him,” 


MORTALITY OF THE SIEGE OF PARIS.— 
‘“‘Although much has been written concern- 
ing the mortality of the civil population of 
Paris during the twenty-eight weeks of the 
siege, there has been little,’ says the Brztish 
Medical Journal, ‘that is either accurate or 
complete. An elaborate research by Dr. 
Henry Sucur presents, for the first time, fhese 
desirable qualities. Figures are so little at- 
tractive that few people are probably even 
yet aware that the siege cost upward of 
50,000 lives to the civil population. He as- 


his arm-chair or walking in his balcony at | certains that 300,000 Parisians left Paris by 
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rail before the investment; but 190,000 reg- 
ular troops and 170,000 refugees from the 
suburbs entered the city, so that the popu- 
lation of Paris, on the whole, was raised 
from 1,890,000 to about 2,000,000, the excess 
consisting chiefly of men between twenty 
and forty years of age. The mean mortality 
of the four preceding years, and of the fol- 
lowing year for these twenty-eight weeks, 
was 24,928; that for the twenty-eight weeks 
of 1870-71 was 77,231, an excess of 52,303, 
this being apparently the toll which death 
demanded, and the price which the Paris- 
ians paid, for the glory of resistance to Bis- 
marck and Von Moltke. The mortality fell 
unevenly on persons of various ages. Be- 
tween fifteen and twenty-five, it was multi- 
plied sixfold. The general mortality was 
tripled. ‘The mortality was least among men 
from forty to sixty; they took no part in 
active service, and had comparaiively greater 
facilities for resisting cold and privation. 
The diseases which contributed chiefly to the 
immense mortality, were six,—small-pox, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, typhoid fever, diar- 
rhea, and dysentery.” 


OLD-TIME Boatincs. -— The following 
scrap of marine history is again on the 
rounds: From 1786 to 1811, the only trans- 
portation upon the Mississippi was by means 
of flatboats and barges, three or four months 
being consumed in making the trip from 
New Orleans to Louisville. The first vessel 
ever built upon Western waters was the brig 
Dean, \aunched at Alleghany City, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1806. In 1811 the first steamboat 
on Western waters was built by Messrs. Ful- 
ton and Livingstone, at Pittsburg. 
propellor, with two masts, called the Or 
leans. She made her first trip to New Or- 
leans in fourteen days. The Comet and 
Vesuvius followed, and the Euterprise was 
the fourth Western steamboat, being built 
at Brownsville, Pennsylvania, in 1814. The 
Washington was the fifth, being built at 
Wheeling, Virginia, and Brownsville, Penn- 
sylvania. She had two decks, being the first 
of that kind. She was a success, and the 
pioneer boat of that kind on Western waters. 


2 
THe ApDIRONDACKS.—A board of survey- 
ors, under the direction of Mr. Colvin, 
Commissioner of Parks of the State of New 
York, recently completed a survey of the 
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Adirondack wilderness. Mr. Colvin’s report 
which has been published, shows that the 
public has long been in error regarding the 
source of the Hudson River. The river 
rises, not, as has hitherto been supposed, jn 
Lakes Colden and Avalanche, but in a little 
pond away up in a rift between Skylight 
Mountain and Gray’s Peak, 4,293 feet above 
tide-water, the loftiest source of any stream 
in the State. In fact, all existing maps, 
compiled from the notes of tourists and the 
statements of hunters or guides, are egre. 
giously incorrect. Level plains are repre: 
sented where snow-capped peaks abound, 
and the discoveries of lakes and streams, 
before unknown or wrongly described, are 
legion. Commissioner Colvin’s report men- 
tions the fact that the region is gradually 
losing its small settlements of hunting pop- 
ulation, and that, for reasons unknown, the 
finest forests are slowly dying ; and closes by 
the suggestion that the Adirondacks are to 
be the future source of New York City’s 
water supply. 


ORANGES IN FLoriDA.—The culture of 
oranges in Florida is beginning to attract 
considerable attention. A_ correspondent 
writes from there that he had just visited 
one orchard of fifteen acres, for which the 
owner had refused $75,000, and another, of 
eighteen acres, for which there isa standard 
offer of $90,000 in gold. The latter pro- 
duced last year a gross income of $40,000, 
There is, however, this to be considered,— 
it takes six years for a grove to begin to bear, 
and eight or ten more before it becomes 
profitable. An orange-tree ten years old is 
expected to produce from one to three thou- 


| sand oranges, and these are sold on the trees 








from one to three cents each. There are 
usually one hundred trees to the acre, and 
counting one thousand oranges to the tree 
the yield, at one cent each, would give $1,000 
per acre. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF KissEs.—A kiss on the 
forehead denotes respect; on the eye-lids, 
devotion; on the cheek, friendship; on the 
lips, love; on the beard, reverence; on the 
neck, reconciliation ; on the hand, gratitude ; 
on the knee, subjection; and on the foot, 
submission and servitude. Some of these 
forms belong peculiarly to the Orieut. We 
might name one other kiss,—the Judas-kiss. 
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GEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY IN ENGLAND.— | The big toe may have a little independence, 


An interesting geological discovery has been 
recently made during excavations for a new 
tidal basin at the Surrey Commercial Docks 
(England). On penetrating some six feet 
pelow the surface, the workmen every-where 
came across a subterranean forest bed, con- 
sisting of peat, with trunks of trees, for the 
must part still standing erect. All are of 
the species still inhabiting Britain; the oak, 
The 
trees are not mineralized, but retain their 
vegetable character, except that they are 
thoroughly saturated with water. In the 
peat are found large bones, which have been 
determined as those of the great fossil ox 
(Bos primigenius). Fresh-water shells are 
also found. No doubt is entertained that 
the bed thus exposed is a continuation of the 
old buried forest, of wide extent, which has, on 
several recent occasions, been brought to the 
daylight on both sides of the Thames, nota- 
bly at Walthamstow in the year 1869, in ex- 
cavating for the East London Water-works; 
at Phenistead, in 1862-3, in making the 
southern out-fall sewer. In each instance 
the forest bed is found buried beneath the 
marsh clay, showing that the land has sunk 
below the tidal level since the forest flour- 
ished. 


alder, and willow are most abundant. 


MUSCULAR STRUCTURE OF THE HANDS 
AND FEET.—We give bclow an interesting 
note from the Popular Science Monthly, re- 
cording some of Dr. W. S. Barnard’s inves- 
tigations into the myology, or muscular struc- 
ture, of the hand and foot. ‘On the history 
of the muscles the fossil world can throw no 
light; but Dr. Barnard’s investigations of 
living types seem to demonstrate that mus- 
cles have had a history no less significant 
than the bones. Professor Cope has shown 
that, osteologically, the human foot is of an- 
cient pattern. What is it myologically ? 
Let the reader attentively study his own 
foot ; let him experiment on the toes. Try 
to flex them, and they move, but rather 
clumsily; try to flex a single toe, keeping 
the rest straight, and the thing will be found 


to be impossible; they all move together. 
Vou. XXXV.—36* 





but not much. The Duke of Argyl] has 
laiely said, that we can know the animal by 
looking down from our higher selves to our 
lower selves. If the Duke could look at 
an opossum flexing its toes in climbing, 
and then look down on his own foot, he 
would have a closer acquaintance with the 
marsupial. Our toes have the same com- 
munal movements as those of the opossum. 
But our fingers we can flex one at a time, or 
in any way we like. Now, Dr. Barnard’s 
dissections would seem to prove that the 
muscles which move the fingers and _ toes 
have been differentiated from one (commu- 
nis) muscle. He has found many stages of 
differentiation. The flexor which inserts in 
the thumb of man inserts in two or three 
toes in the higher apes. The extensor of 
the index finger is the same in the gorilla as 
in man; but, in the lower apes and lemurs, 
it has two parts. In lemurs the third finger 
gets a tendon from the extensor of the index. 
In all apes the extensor muscle of the third 
finger isinconstant. On the theory that the 
proprius muscles, the flexors and extensors 
of the fingers and toes, have been developed 
by specialization out of one communis mus- 
cle, these facts and many others of the same 
kind are luminous; on any other theory, 
they are inexplicable. In the foot, man re- 
mains a creature of the past, not modified by 
that which makes him a man, the brain. 
The hand has been modified and perfected 
by its services to the brain.” 


DIVERSE EFFECTS OF THE SAME TEMPER- 
ATURE ON THE SAME SPECIES OF PLANTS 
IN DIFFERENT LATITUDES.—In the Comtes 
Rendus des Seances de ? Academie des Sciences, 
M. A. de Candolle gives the result of some 
experiments, instituted by himself last Win- 
ter, to determine the degree of infiuence of 
heat on the vegetation of the same species 
of plants under otherwise diverse conditions. 
The sudden burst into life and the rapid de- 
velopment of the vegetation of northern 
regions is proverbial; the advent of mild 
weather seems to bring at once into activity 
the accumulated vital energies, and growth 
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is exceedingly rapid. In the south the same 
temperature would have far less visible effect 
on the same species. De Candolle has at- 
tempted, by direct experiment, to ascertain 
io what extent this influence is exercised. 
For this purpose he procured specimens of 
several common deciduous trees from Mont- 
pelier, and submitted them to the same tem- 
perature as and with specimens of the same 
species collected at Geneva. In the ordi- 
nary course of things, the same species came 
into leaf from three weeks to a month ear- 
lier at Montpelier than at Geneva; but the 
species from the south, by the side of the 
northern specimens, did not unfold their 
leaves so early as the latter by three weeks. 
The white poplar, hornbeam. and tulip tree 
were the principal trees employed. Catalpa, 
a very late leafing subject, exhibited less di- 
versity in this respect. This phenomenon 
is equally striking in cereals and other culti- 
vated plants. The learned author attributes 
these differences in effect mainly to the fact 
that vegetation, or external growth, never en- 
tirely ceases in the south, whereas in the north 
there is a long period during which internal 
changes and modifications of substances 
alone is carried on. 


THE VATNA JOKULL, IcELAND.—A late 
number of Mature contains the following in- 
teresting letter from Mr. W. L. Watts, who 
has performed the remarkable feat of cross- 
ing the Vatna Jékull, an immense snowy 
plain in the south-east corner of Iceland. 
**I am happy to say I have crossed the 
Vatna Jékull. It occupied between fifteen 
and sixteen days in bad weather. I feel cer- 
that the Jokulls of Iceland are advancing at 
a considerable speed. The part of the Vatna 
Jokull in the south of Iceland has ad- 
vanced about one mile and a half since the 
middle of May last, and threatens to cut off 
all communication, in that direction, along 
the shore. I think, however, its rapid ad- 
vance is not, as the natives believe, owing 
to volcanic heat in the Vatna Jékull, but 
that it is caused simply by the vast increase 
of frozen material upon its cloud and storm 
wrapped heights. This agcumulation, above 
the height of five thousand feet, goes on 
both in Summer and Winter; and, below for 
another thousand feet, the waste during the 
Summer months by no means equals the ac- 


-in considerable quantity, rapidly melting, 








cumulation during the rest of the year, The 
glacier at the north point, at which we de. 
scended, by Kistufell, has advanced about 
twelve miles since the making of Olsen’s 
map, in 1844, diverting the course of the Jé. 
kull sa’ a’ fjdllum, and causing it to rise 
about twelve miles from where it appears to 
do upon the map. The grand old water. 
course it has vacated forms an excellent road 
for several miles. I feel sure Iceland must 
slowly but surely, in course of time, suc. 
cumb to the same fate as befell the Green. 
land colonies. The destruction wrought by 
the eruptions of last Winter is considerable, 
Several farms have been ruined by pumice 
and ash. Poor, dirty, interesting Iceland! 
both fire and water, the latter in all its 
forms, appear to conspire against it.”’ 


FORMATION OF HAIL IN THE SPRAY oF. 
YOsEMITE FALL.-—The Am rican Journal of 
Science for September contains an interest. 
ing article, by Professor Brewer, on the for. 
mation of hail in the Upper Yosemite Fall, 
as observed by himself on the 14th of April 
last. This magnificent fall is Giteen hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, and, at the time, 
the stream being swollen by rains and melt- 
ing snow, leaped clear from the rocks into 
the air, and was soon torn into spray. ‘It 
seemed,’’ says the Professor, ‘‘as mobile as 
smoke, and assumed new varieties of out- 
lines each instant, so light and airy that it 
seemed as easily swayed by the wind as lace, 
yet it struck with deafening thunder. The 
concussion was perceptible through the 
granite for some distance.” The discharge 
of water was estimated at two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred cubic feet each second. 
The water, in Winter, falls behind a great 
cone of ice, which forms from one hundred to 
two hundred feet in thickness, and emerging 
beneath the ice, a grand arch is formed, like 
that in the glacier at Mont Blanc, whence 
the Arveiron flows. Standing at the foot of 
this upper fall, a thousand feet above the 
bottom of the valley. Professor Brewer and 
his companions felt, in the violent tempest 
of spray, ice-pellets or hail, which stung 
their hands and faces like shot. They fell 


for the sun shone full on the fall, and the 
rocks around reflected the heat. The diam- 
eter of some of the pellets was estimated at 
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one-tenth of an inch. Here we have the 
spray of the waterfall condensed and frozen 
into hail. The process by which this may 
occur is clearly stated by Professor Brewer. 
The water, supplied from melting snow, 
plunges over the cliff at just about the tem- 
perature of freezing. ‘In the fall it ap- 
pears to be ‘atomized’ for twelve hundred 
to fourteen hundred feet of its descent. A 
great volume of air is drawn into this falling 
mass along its whole course, the sheet 
spreading as it descends. The quantity of 
air is so great that it pours outward on the 
pottom of the valley, and is very perceptible, 
asacool current, more than a mile distant 
from the base of the upper fall. Theair, as 
sucked into the fall, is immediatel cooled to 
32° by the ice-cold water. As it passes in, 
itisvery dry, and the rapid saturation within 
the sheet is sufficient to freeze a portion of 
the drops.” 


ErrecT OF HEAT ON THE MOLECULAR 
STRUCTURE OF STEEL WIRES AND Rops.— 
At the late meeting of the British Association 
at Bristol, England, Professor W. F. Barrett 





read a paper on the ‘Effects of Heat on the 
Molecular Structure of Steel Wires and 
Kods,”’ in the course of which he said he 
found that if steel of any thickness, be heated, 
by any means, at a certain temperature, the 
wire ceases to expand, although the heat be 
continuously poured in. During this period 
also the wire does not increase in tempera- 
ture. The length of time during which this 
abnormal condition lasts, varies with the 
thickness of the wire and the rapidity with 
which it can be heated through. It ceases 
to expand, and no further change takes 
place until the heat is cut off. When this 
is done, the wire begins to cool down regu- 
larly till it has reached the critical point at 
which the change took place on heating. 
Here a second and reverse change occurs. 
At the moment that the expansion occurs, 
an actual increase in temperature takes place 
sufficiently large to cause the wire to glow 
again with ared-hot heat. Itis curious that 
this after-glow had not been noticed long 
ago, for it is a very conspicuous object in 
steel wires that have been raised to a white 
heat, and allowed to cool. 





SIDEBOARD FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE OLD WOOD-CUTTER’S LUCK. 
A JAPANESE FAIRY TALE, 

A veRY long time ago, before either you 
or I was born, there iived, as I have heard, 
a poor old man, with his poor old wife, in a 
poor old house. He was a good man, and 
never did any thing a bit of harm, not even 
the little brown sparrows that hopped around 
his door; but in spite of his kindness he 
never grew rich. Well, one morning he 
went to the mountain, as usual, to cut wood, 
carrying with him his noon-day meal, which 
was only a ball of rice, called ‘* Nigirimeshi,”’ 
and which to this day the working-men eat 
for their lunch. Before beginning his work, 
the poor old fellow cast about him for some 
snug spot in which to put his precious rice, 
and, as he was peering and poking around, 
what should he spy but a great hole right in 
the middle of the mountain. 





“Ah!” thought he, ‘‘this is a number- 
one hiding-place,” and, ‘*quick as wink,” 
he dropped his rice-ball in it, and hurried 
off to his work. 

It was a beautiful day, but very warm; 
the sun beat like a red-hot hammer on 
his gray head when he came back at noon 
to get his dinner. O, dear! O, dear! what 
do you think had happened, children? Why 
not a mouthful was there left, and instead of 
it he found hosts of rats quite at home in 
the hole, running or dancing, squeaking or 
scolding, just as the humor suited them. 
There was a big father-rat and a big mother- 
rat with their children, and I fancy their 
grandchildren, too, for there were enough 
baby-rats to set one’s head spinning if he 
should try to count them, and the racxet 
they made was scarcely endurable. Seeing 
how troubled the old man ‘ooked, the 
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father and mother made up pitiful faces, and 
broke cut into a squeaking song: 


“*O pardon, pardon, pardon we pray, 
Our children all were hungry to-day. 
‘They 've eaten your dinner, we’re sorry to say.” 

They made so much noise that the old 
man could hardly understand them at all; 
but when they said, in beautiful Japanese, 
«If you will be so kind, sir, as fo forgive 
us for eating your dinner, we will make youa 
charming present,” he understood very well, 
and his heart almost jumped out of his body 
for joy. Then they proceeded to tell him 
that up on the mountain there was a shrine 
where, every night, imps, little and large, 
came to play at dice and gamble away their 
money. The poor man pricked up his ears, 
I can tell you, when he heard the word 
‘*money.” ‘* But,” said they, ‘‘you must 
be careful to hide yourself until the cock 
has crowed once, twice, thrice: 

When he crows at the hour of three, 

Every one of the imps will flee, 

Right and left, the cash will throw,— 

Right and left the imps will go. 
Then, kind Mr. Old Man, you shall have 
all the money you can carry away with you, 
we promise that.” 

At evening, the woodman hurried home 
to his wife with the story of their coming 
good fortune, and the old woman laughed 
till she showed ‘all her black-painted teeth. 
She had n’t very many to show, it is true; 
but she did her best in honor of the great 
happiness in store for them. The next 
morning the old man took his rice-ball and 
went to his work as before; but that night 
he hid himself near the shrine, as directed 
by his rat-friends, and, sure enough, at mid- 
night, there came a perfect swarm of imps, 
and began gambling at a great rate, laugh- 
ing and chattering as though they had lost 
their wits,—and very likely they had. Every 
time one threw the dice, he cried **Shobu! 
Shobu !” (win or lose!) just like real Japan- 
ese gambler. 

The cock crew once, and the old man 
waited anxiously for an hour; the cock crew 
twice, and he almost held his breath for an- 
other hour, and then canfe near crowing 
aloud nimself; for, 

Allip a flurry, 


Hurry and skurry, 
Right and left flew money and dice, 





And every imp made off in a trice, 
Just as the cock crew shrilly thrice. 

Into the shrine the old man hurried, and 
lost no time in loading himself with the 
precious treasure which the wicked gamblers 
had left behind them. How the good wife 
rejoiced when he reached home safely! for 
she had been very anxious about him, as 
well she might be. You know bad spirits 
are not the most pleasant company in the 
world. 

All the neighbors gathered in to hear the 
story of this wonderful piece of luck, and 
among them there was one envious old fellow, 
who thought to himself, «‘Humph! I don't 
see why these shabby people should haye 
this fortune all to themselves. They don't 
deserve it any more than I do, and I'll try 
my luck this very day.”” So off he posted 
to the mountain, and dropped his ball of 
rice into the home of the rats, just as the 
other had done. That large family joyfully 
received it, for they were always hungry, 
When Mr. 
Fortune-seeker came back pretending to 
hunt for his dinner, the father and mother 
rat said to him just exactly what they had 
said to his good neighbor. Then he thought 
his fortune was certainly made, aud that 
same night hid himself to wait for it among 
the thick bushes growing near the shrine. 
Not a bit did he care that they tore his 
clothes till he looked like a beggar. For he 
thought he should soon have money enough 
to buy all the clothes he could possibly want; 
But what 
do you suppose the foolish fellow did? Why, 
when the imps gathered together and began 
playing, they made such a famous racket 
that the first thing he knew he laughed out 
long and loud. Quick as thought, they 
looked up, with their eyes fairly starting 
from their wicked heads. 

“‘Ha!’’ said they, ‘there ’s a world-man 
around here somewhere.” 

They peeped and poked about in a great 
rage, here and there and every-where, and, 
at last, sad to relate, found the old man 
crouching among the bushes, frightened 
nearly to death. They dragged him out, 
and danced and howled as they pecied the 
skin off his face and head. He begged for 
mercy, but in vain. They pulled away with 
their Jong, sharp nails, till his head was as 


and ate it up to the last crumb. 


so he only chuckled to himself. 
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red as their own, and the blood flowed in a 
stream down his wrinkled old cheeks. ‘Then 
they let him go, and he ran home scream- 
ing to his wife. But she, poor thing, did 
not know her own husband; but thought 
he had been changed into an imp of dark- 
ness. No wonder, for? with the outside skin 
peeled off, his red head was a dreadful sight 
to see. So the wretched man had to bear 
his sufferings as best he could; for she ran 
away at the top of her speed, afraid every 
minute that the bad imp would catch her 
and claim her as his. 

Thus this envious man came into sore 
trouble, while his good neighbor spent the 
rst of his days in peace and plenty. You 
see that the punishment overtook him be- 
cause he had a naughty, unkind heart, and 
if you don’t learn a lesson from his fate, it 
isn't my fault. I don’t say you’ll be pun- 
jshed as he was, if you envy people their 
good fortune, but I do say you ’ll have plenty 
of bad spirits buzzing around you, and that 
you'll not take much comfort in life if you 
do. So, little folks, take warning. 

Cousin FLo. 


THE TWO PROPHETS AT PRAYER. 


HERE is a pretty story for you from the 
Hadeth en Nebbee (sayings of the Prophet). 
“Two prophets were sitting together, and 
discoursing of prayer, and the difficulty of 
fixing the attention entirely on the act. 
One said to the other, ‘ Not even for the 
duration of two rekahs [prayers ending with 
the prostration and allah akbar], can a man 
fix his mind on God alone.’ The other said, 
‘Nay, but I can do it.’ ‘Say, then, two 
rekahs,’ replied the elder of the two; ‘I will 
give thee my cloak.” Now he wore two 
cloaks—a new red one, and an old, shabby 
blue one. The younger prophet rose, raised 
his hands to his head, said a//ah akbar, and 
bent to the ground for his first vekch ; as he 
rose again, he thought, ‘ Will he give me the 
red cloak or the blue, I wonder?’ ” 

It is very stupid of me not to write down 
all the pretty stories I hear. Some day I 
must bring over Omar with me to England, 
and he will tell you stories like Scheherazade 
herself. A jolly Nubian alien told me the 
other night how, in his village, no man ever 
eats meat except on Bairam day; but one 
night a woman had a piece of meat given 





her by a traveler; she put it in the oven 
and went out. During her absence her hus- 
band came in, and s:nelled it, and as it was 
just the time of the eshe (first prayer one 
hour after sunset), he ran up to the hill out- 
side of the village, and began to chant forth 
the ¢ekdeer with all his might, allah akéar, 
allahu akbar, etc., till the people ran to see 
what was the matter. ‘*Why to-day is 
Bairam,”’ says he. ‘* Where is thy witness, 
Oman?” ¢‘The meat in the oven.””—Lady 
Duff Gordon’s Last Letters. 





NOT ALONE. 


Ding dong, ding dong,— 
The bell’s soft note is given, 
But sweeter than its song 
A voice goes up to heaven; 
The good man says his prayer 
In his church so little and lonely, 
And never a one is there 
But he and his Savior only. 


Ding, dong, ding dong,— 
The bell rings ever gayly; 
But the path is steep and long, 
And the people come not daily ; 
Life passeth out of sight, 
Death maketh no delaying, 
And the good man’s hair grows white, 
But he never ceases praying. 


A cottage by a gate, 

And a working woman in it, 
Who must ever be ready and wait 
To open the gate each minute; 

From thence she may not stir, 
But w’.en the day is dawning, 

The church-bell rings for her 
With its innocent good-morning. 


She watches for the time, 

She counts the rhythm and measure, 
And when it has ceased to chime 

Her heart is alive with pleasure; 
She takes her litile book, 

For the place she gladly searches, 
She kneels with a happy look, 

And prays as they pray in churches. 


O, had the good man known, 
His heart had gone forth to love her, 
He would not have felt alone 
In his little church up above her; 
In faith he said his prayer, 
And it seemed a thankless duty, 
But the thought of her down there 
Would have filled his life with beauty, , 


He heard it ere he died, 
When the bell no more spoke to him, 
He learned how the woman cried, 
The woman who never knew him. 
The church was a silent place, 
In vain might he now be sought there, 
But he died with the smile on his face 
That the thought of the woman brought there 
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OF editions of Goldsmith’s separate and 
collective works the name is legion. They 
would form, of themselves, a considerable 
library." His descriptive poems, plays, his- 
tories, novel essays, and lyrics are issued in 
endless variety of forms by booksellers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The prolific 
Harpers send forth an edition of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s Select Poems, to wit: ** The Trav- 
eler,’’ ‘* The Deserted Village,” and ‘ Re- 
taliation ;” edited, with copious notes, by 
William J. Rolfe, A. 
master of the High School, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts; in cloth, 16mo., in uniform style 
with several plays of Shakespeare by the 
This edition is at once cheap 

The annotations are spe- 


They betray the 


same editor. 

and beautiful. 
cially full and valuable. 
school-master. 


verb is me the object?” Evidently of 
‘*leads,” inthe 29th line. The six lines be- 
ginning with ‘not destined,” and ending 
with ‘flies,’ are parenthetical. Inclose 
them in brackets, and the sense of the pas- 

sage is instantly apparent. 

“ But me ‘ 

My future leads” 
If the book is designed for school use, this 
and other grammatical queries of the critic 
and pedagogue are apparent. If intended 
for the literary public, they are superfluous, 
if not impertinent. The effort to cheapen 
literature, and to familiarize the masses with 
the best British classics, is commendable in 
th publisher and editor. We heartily‘ .- 
srse Soth the design and execution, /.obt. 


Clarke & Cv.. 


The Mode of Man's Immortality ; or, The 
When, Where, and How of the Future Life, 
by Rev. T. A. Goodwin, already noticed in 
our pages, has passed into a second edition, 
(J. B. Ford & Co., New York.) 


Joun S. C. Asporr adds to his American 
Pioneers and Patriots the Zife of Christopher 
Columbus, the -pioneer of pioneers to the 
Western Continent. The book is written 


snati.) 


M., formerly head- | 


On line 23 of ‘* The Trav- | 
eler,”’ the editor asks, in brackets, ‘*Of what | 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





| 


| 
| 
| 
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hand for a history of the great navigator, 
In the notes he keeps up a running skirmish 
with the heretical Aaron Goodrich, who has 
endeavored to prove Columbus a hypocrite, 
impostor, and humbug. Mr. Abbott sticks 
tothe usual authorities. It, indeed, admits 
of question whether the whole history-writ. 
ing world has been mistaken for nearly four 
hundred years as to the origin and acts of 
the distinguished Genoese admiral. If his 
life be fiction and romance, it is more agree. 
able, and probably more edifying to man. 
kind, than the portraiture of piracy, robbery, 
hypocrisy, avarice, treason, and tyranny 
painted by Goodrich as Christopher Colum. 
bus. The ideal is more profitable to con. 
template than such a real. (Dodd & Mead, 
New York; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


To their valuable Classical Library the 
Messrs. Harpers add Select Dialogues of 
Plato (corresponding to Vol. I of the Works 


| of Plato, published by Bohn, more thag 





twenty years ago), a ‘‘literal version,” by 
Professor Henry Cary, of Worcester College, 
Oxford, son of the translator of Dante; a 
rich addition to the facilities for acquaint. 
ance with the classic authors afforded those 
who have had no opportunity to study those 
authors in their native tongues. (Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


THE tragic fate of the Lollards, disciples 


| of Wickliffe, and precursors of the Puritans, 


culminating with the burning of Sir John 
Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, in 1417, is vivid!) 
set forth in historical romance. Coulyng 
( Cowling) Castle; or, a Knight of the Olden 
Days, by Agnes Giberne. The martyrs of 
the middle centuries were roasted. Romanists, 
butchered for the exercise of that free 
thought which Pope, bishops, and priests 
are still moving heaven and earth to sup- 
press. (Robert Carter & Brothers, New 
York ; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 
Jack's Ward ; or, The Boy Guardian. A 
Story. By Horatio Alger, Jr. (W. Loring, 
publisher ; George E. Stevens & Co., Cincin- 


nati.) Zisie’s Womanhood, by Martha Far- 


with Mr. Abbott’s usual skill in selecting quharson, (Dodd & Mead, New York; Rob- 


and arranging the abundant material at | ert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. ) 
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Next YEAR the REPOSITORY enters upon 
its thirty-sixth year. No interest of the 
Church has been more nobly sustained. 
The last four years have been the worst, 
fnancially considered, encountered by this 
generation. Times were never harder than 
now; yet in the face of hard times, and of 
unparalleled financial depression, while 
other periodicals have succumbed by dozens, 
this magazine has steadily held its own. 
The opinion of many sagacious men is, that 
the monetary affairs of the nation have 
touched bottom, and that henceforward we 
shall rise. Retrenchment in expenses is 
forced upon all classes. Judicious retrench- 
ment is the duty of all Christians, But 
where shall retrenchment begin? Certainly 
not in the direction of soul, mind, mental 
improvement, growth in religion and cul- 
ture. This is the worst kind of economy. 
Retrench in luxuries, in personal indul- 
gences, in household expenses, in dress and 
show, but do not retrench in the line of ed- 
ucation, soul growth, intellectual expansion. 
We can spare every luxury of.the wardrobe 
and larder better than we can spare the 
means of educating ourselves and families 
for their own future good, the glory of God, 
and the welfare of society. The REPosI- 
ToRY is a great family educator, and families 
should do without many things rather than 


cut off their children and youth from the | 


monthly visits of this splendid magazine 
Our agents have resolved to do their part in 
inducing old subscribers to continue, and 
new ones to add their names to the lists for 
the ensuing year. They have resolved to 
reduce the price to THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 
This is better than any premium they could 
have offered. Friends of Christian litera- 
ture, circulate the REPOSITORY. 


To THE Front.—General Sherman, in his 
“Memoirs.” with Napoleon’s dying words, 
‘thead of the column,” for a text, makes 
some remarks on ‘‘ front’? and ‘‘ rear,”’ from 
which ministers and Church members may 
draw a very instructive lesson. He says: 

‘I never saw the rear of an army that was 
engaged in battle but that I feared some 








calamity had happened at the front; the 
apparent confusion, broken wagons, crippled 
horses, men lying about dead and maimed, 
parties hastening to and fro in seeming dis- 
order, as if something dreadful was about to 
ensue. All these signs, however, lessened 
as I neared the front, and there the contrast 
was complete; perfect order, men and 
horses full of confidence, and, not unusually, 
hilarity, laughter, and cheering. Although 
cannon might be firing, musketry clattering, 
and the enemy’s shot hitting close, there 
reigned a general feeling of strength and 
security that bore a marked contrast to the 
bloody signs that had drifted rapidly to the 
rear; therefore, for comfort and safety, I 
surely would rather be at the front than the 
rear line of battle. 

**So, also, on the march, the head of the 
column moves on steadily, while the rear is 
alternately halting and then rushing forward 
to fill up the gap; all sorts of rumors, espe- 
cially the worst, float to the rear. Old 
troops invariably deem it a speciai privilege 
to be in the front, to be at the ‘head of the 
column ;’ because experience has taught 
them that it is the easiest and most com- 
fortable place, and danger only adds zest 
and stimulus to this fact.” 

What a perfect picture this of the social 
and religious conflict in which all good men 
areengaged! The brave press to the ‘‘front.” 
Their motto, in every enterprise, however 
hazardous, is ‘‘ forward,” ‘‘ head of the col- 
umn,” the post .of danger, the post also of 
confidence, assurance, strength. The shrink- 
ing, the cowardly, the wounded, the disap- 
pointed, the broken-up, and disorganized 
float to the rear; and there the timid, the 
half-hearted, the disaffected, and the chronic 
fault-finders and grumblers, feed on the ru- 
mors of evil and the apprehensions of dis- 
aster and defeat, and see nothing but con- 
fusion, rout, and despair. True men, the 
bold and sanguine leaders of society and 
the Church, enjoy the front, where they can 
hear the cannon roar and the shot whistle, 
and where, also, they can see the enemy, and 
be happy, in the midst of danger, in the 
prospect of conflict and victory; while the 
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easily scared and cautious are making them- 
selves miserable in the ‘‘ rear,”? where they 
see only broken fragments of schemes that 
have been shivered by collision, and the 
dead bodies of those that have fallen in the 
strife. ‘No man,” says Sherman, ‘can 
command an army from the rear; he must 
be at the front.’”? Hear this, leaders, pas- 
tors, ministers, bishops, commanders of the 
corps, divisions, brigades, regiments, and 
companies of the army of the King of kings. 


THE PRESIDING ELDERSHIP.—Some years 
since we vented, in the New York Advocate, 
some suggestions on the mode of administer- 
ing the sub-superintendency, to which no man 
gave heed. Our conference—the Troy—had 
then one hundred and fifty charges, calling 
for six hundred quarterly-meetings in a year, 
or twelve a week for fifty weeks. On the 
plan of British Wesleyan chairmanship, 
twelve stationed elders, conveniently dis- 
tributed throughout the conference, each 
having charge of twelve adjacent appoint- 
ments, and holding one quarterly conference 
a week on the average, would supervise the 
whole territory, without expense, except, 
perhaps, for traveling fees—each pastor to 
do his own preaching, and administer the 
ordinances to his own flock, except in the 
rare cases of unordained men. Five or six 
of the dozen could be selected, or elected, 
to form the bishop’s cabinet of advisers at 
the conference session. 

The second mode suggested was, to divide 
the conference into two districts, and give 
it into the charge of two elders, who should 
travel at large in their work, holding quar- 
terly conferences, and preaching where the 
Sabbath overtook them, especially to con- 
gregations that needed their services. Three 
hundred quarterly conferences would fall to 
the share of each elder, who would have 
three hundred afternoons or evenings of the 
year in which to hold them, and sixty-five 
days, over two months, at command for other 
purposes. At conference, two or three 
could be associated with these to form the 
bishop’s cabinet. 

Either of these plans yould imply a fre- 
siding eldership, rather than a preaching 
eldership. ; 


SERMON - BUILDING. —In criticising our 
sketch of a sermon, published in the October 








number of the REPOSITORY, the Vethodist 
insists on less plan and more detail, without 
considering that the life of a discourse does 
not consist in either plan or detail, or that 
plan and detail may both be equally dry and 
uninteresting, and that without fire in de. 
livery both may be barren inventory. The 
Methodist gives a recipe for sermon-making 
that will afford a preacher an exhaustless 
stock of topics, and make him “fresh and 
attractive at the end of twenty years in the 
same pulpit.” As Methodist preachers only 
preach three years in the same pulpit, and 
can use only about two hundred sermons in 
that time, there is no need of planning for 
two decades, and no apology for not making 
a generous use of material in the way of 
plan, argument, illustration, and exhorta- 
tion. Out of Acts xxiv, 25, he does not 
need to make more than one sermon, and 
that he may make a ‘‘ great field-day ’’ utter. 
ance, and may elaborate and amplify his 
prearranged points as the Spirit may grant 
him utterance when he gets into the pulpit 
If he turns Episcopalian, and expects to 
preach twenty years to the same people, he 
may deem it needful to practice economy in 
material, and may then carve eight sermons 
out of this single passage, under the eight 
following titles, namely: 


Paul Reasoned. 
Righteousness. 
Temperance. 

Future Judginent. 

Felix Trembled. 
Procrastination. 

The Convenient Season. 
Felix no Model for Imitation. 


This method is exhaustless, surely! It 
would take a century to exhaust the Bible at 
this gait. A divine of this economico-fertile 
school evolved eleven discourses out of the 
interjection ** Oh!” 


REVOLUTIONARY,—the plan voted for by 
the Cincinnati Conference looking to 2 co- 
ordinate authority of presiding elders and 
bishops. The bishops now make appoint- 
ments ‘* by the aid and with the consent of 
the presiding elders,” in all cases except 
those where an ultimate voice is needed, 
This plan takes away from the bishops the 
veto power, and makes the bishops presiding 
elders, or the presiding elders bishops. It 
would savor of farce for General Conference 
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to designate twelve men to the episcopal of- 
fice when we have already four hundred 
bishops in the field! 


STORM OR CALM.—Twenty years ago, 

when about to embark for China, 2 friend 
in Philadelphia, who had crossed the ocean, 
said, “‘ If I were bound for China, and could 
have my wish, I should like to goin a siorm 
all the way.” We thought this a singular 
statement at the time, and heard the expres- 
sion of his wish with astonishment, not un- 
mixed with incredulity! Ocean experience 
confirmed the truth of his words. There is 
nothing a sailor dreads so much as a calm! 
itis fearful to lie in the ‘*doldrums,”’ the 
belt of calms near the equator, where oppos- 
ing currents of air neutralize each other 
and produce stagnation; where your vessel 
lies in a glassy sea, rolling idly from side to 
side, in the sluggish swells, the sails flapping 
against the masts, the helm useless, the trop- 
ical sun beating down with fearful power, 
and, day after day, no progress. 

Two thousand miles south of Good Hope, 
we fell into a terrific storm ; on the wings of 
which, with shortened sail, we sped forward 
with lightning velocity. In two days we made 
the distance we should have accomplished, 
with ordinary winds, in four, The meaning 
of my friend’s wish was apparent,—in the 
calm we wasted days and weeks, in the 
storm we made progress. 

Social storms and calms are like the phys- 
ical. Tornadoes have their mission as well 
ascalms and sunshine. Storms clear the 
air of pestilential vapors, disturbed electrical 
currents find their equilibrium, and voyagers 
make unwonted progress. The thunders 
may terrify, the hurricane may desolate, 
forests and villages may be destroyed, ships 
may be dismasted, thrown on their beam 
ends, or foundered and sunk to the bottom, 
but the average results will be beneficial. 
Tn 1844, the Methodist Church was wrecked 
by a tempest, but purified in the process. 
A few years later, the Union was rocked 
in the storms of revolution, but came out 
unscathed, and stronger than ever for the 
trial. The fear of agitation and discussion 
of questions of moral or social order, or of 
ecclesiastical polity, doctrine, or discipline, 
is puerile. The boldest warriors and the 
bravest sailors, those who have fought most 








battles and weathered most storms, are those 
whom history delights to honor. The ma- 
terial progress of the country or the Church 
has never been greater than in the stormy 
times on which this generation has fallen. 
The social atmosphere of Europe has been 
similarly purified by the war-storms that 
have broken over it during the last decade. 
A beneficent mission, under divine guidance, 
hath storm-controlling and storm - loosing 
£olus! 


A SERMON of the editor’s is thus noticed 
by a contemporary: ‘‘ Fellowship with the 
Sufferings of Christ. A Sermon. By Rev. 
E. Wentworth, D. D. (New York, Nelson & 
Phillips; Cincinnati, Hitchcock & Walden. ) 
Ripe thought, sound doctrine, clear style, 
and glowing expression, solidly welded by 
a master’s hand, and then done up in 
‘granite,’ chaiacterize this sermon. It is a 
truly grand production, full of glorious 
truth, and treating upon a topic that to-day 
needs the fresh and powerful elucidation 
here given it. Its doctrine is, that in every 
thing but vicariousness Christians may be 
allied to Christ,—in labors, privations, suf- 
ferings, and sacrifices, and in respect of mo- 
tives in undertaking, heroism in enduring, 
and glory in achieving. It will do any 
reader’s soul good that is weary of diluted 
milk. ae 

To be had at our book-depositories, single 
copies or by the quantity. 


CHRISTMAS.—Reared upon the soi! of New 
England, upen a moral regimen of Watts’s 
Psalms and the Assembly’s Catechism, and 
taught, after the straitest manner of the Pur- 
itans, that our holy days were Sundays and 
fast days, our holidays Thanksgiving and 
Fourth of July, Christmas, save the casual 
utterance of the customary salutation, was 
considered as a day given over to High- 
churchmen and Papists; hence a day to be 
ignored by the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. If allowed to attend Christmas 
Eve service, among our Episcopal neighbors, 
we felt as though we were walking on for- 
bidden ground. The wreaths, the flowers, 
and, above all, the crosses, seemed to be 
devices of the evil one to draw the thoughts 
of the worshipers from the serious contem- 
plation of Christ and his missicn. We 
wondered at the infatuation of our neigh- 
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bors, and accounted for it only on the sup- 
position that they were fast going over to 
the Romanists. 

But a change has come over the spirit of 
New England’s dream. Puritan churches, 
in this year of grace, will decorate their 
walls with evergreens and exotics; will have 
responsive re“dings and prayers; will chant 
Te Deums and Glorias in a manner totally 
unlike the primitive simplicity of the Epis- 
copal Church; for the world moves, and 
sectarian narrowness must give place to lib- 
erality of Christian feeling and sympathy. 
The cross, the hallowed symbol of our re- 
ligion, once looked upon with forbidding 
horror if seen upon a church spire, now 
crowns the summit of Protestant temples of 
worship of whatever name, and is no longer 
the distinguishing characteristic >f cathedral 
or of papal church. This is as it should be; 
for all who call themselves Christians should 
unite in celebrating the nativity of Christ, 
‘*for unto them is born this day in the city 
of David a Savior which is Christ the Lord.” 


‘* ELECTIVE ELDERSHIP” swept like the 
epizootic epidemic over the Fall confer- 
ences. Erie had, over the question, the most 
spirited debate we have listened to for some 
years. General Conference will consider the 
subject, and perhaps modify the system. 
Sudden and violent change belongs to revo- 
lution, sometimes necessary, but always de- 
structive. Gradual change is the law of 
healthy growth. It is a perpetual assimila- 
tion of the living and uew, and a perpetual 
sloughing off of the worn-out and dead. It 
is not necessary to destroy a system to be rid 
of its accidental abuses. Festina lente is a 
good motto for legislators. To give the elec- 
tion of elders to annual conferences would 
be to confer legislative powers on a body 
which now possesses none. Is the Church 
ready for so radical a change? 


Our Pictures. — Moonlight upon the 
water! Gentle, peaceful satellite, we love 
thee, and admire the varying phases of light 
and shade which thou givest to the ever- 
changing ocean. The fishing-smack in the 
foreground is doubtlessereturning, laden 
with the shining tenants of the sea that must 
give up their lives at the bidding of the 
monster, man; and the ship, homeward 
bound, echoes to the joyful strains of the 





sailor as he chants the songs of home and 
turns a grateful eye toward the light-house, 
which, standing in shadow itself, forgets not 
to cast its rays upon the waters around, 
warning the sailor of the dangerous obstg. 
cles that lie beside his pathway. Conng. 
lescent.—What joy to the household! The 
mother, who has been ‘hovering like a star 
between two worlds,” is returning to life 
and health. 
pended comforts, speaks of loving, tender 
care, and the boy forgets his play that he 
may read to the dear invalid. We have sel.” 


The easy-chair, with its ap. . 


dom printed two more instructive and ele 9 q 


gant engravings than those which grace the 
present number. . 


CORRECTION.—Not many of our readers 4 


understand Chinese ; a few will. 
reader undertook to show his skill in th 
language, and transposed the syllables of} 
Confucius’s proverb. It should read: 


“Ki su  pok uk uk sie u ing, 
Self what not wish not do to man.” 


The proofs 


HyMN oF THE CREATION.—Our read@ 
will peruse this with interest. The arrang} 
ment is closely imitated from Rorison 
‘«¢ Replies to Essays and Reviews,”’ nublishe 


in 1862, article ** The Creative Week.” 


OcTOBER QUARTERLY.—Full, as usual, ofF 


entertainment and_ instruction. 


On page™ 


663, the editor goes for freedom in benedie @ 
Few things are more wretchedly | 
We have © 
heard many specimens cf wretched extem- q 
If men have ~ 
not good ‘* verbal memories,” they had bet- 7 


tions. 
bungled in the average pulpit. 


pore composition in that line. 


ter confine themselves to some well-known 
form. The commonest form in the New Tes- 
tament, and one sufficient for-all occasions, 
is, ‘* The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 


with you all. Amen.” 


CRITICISM, dictated by sound judgment 
and elevated aims, we are always glad to 
receive, and endeavor to respect. That 
which is evidently born of a desire to shirk 
a subscription, or to waive off the agent of a 
Church periodical soliciting subscribers, is 
heartily to be despised. The Cincinnati Ga 
zette, certainly no prejudiced advocate, in a 
recent issue, says, ‘*THE LADIES’ REPOSI 
TORY was never more adapted to family 
wants than now.” 
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THE UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE 

Mu!) May be raised or lowered to suit any person or purpose, If 
Maiay and folded for packing away ina moment. Invaluable to} 
im) 'adiesin cutting and basting. A boon toinvalids. A treas- 

Hees ure to children, and unequaled for writing, study, games 
gm ctc. Expressage prepaid within 500 miles of New York. | 
A discount allowed on orders from greater distance, to 
cover cost of freight. Extrainducementste clubs. Made ff 
jin great variety of style, shape, size, and price. Tables 

for games, with chess and cribbage boards inlaid. Send 

for illustrated circular, and quote Ladies Repository. 
LAMBIE @ SARGENT, 
Sole Prop’s and M’f’rs, 793 Broadway, N.Y. 
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¢ PEO Lk are the hest the world produces. They are planted 


<= AND TT H _ ; bya million people in America, and the result is’ zau- 

: 7 Sa tiful Flowers and splendid Vegetables. A price Cat- 

. alogue sent free to all who inclose the postage—a 2 
cent stamp. 














Ve 
7 HE COMPANION ains to be a favorite in every 
family—looked .or eagerly by the young folks, 
read with interest by the older. Its purpose is 
Yo interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practi 
tal, sensible, and to have reaily permanent worth, 
it attracts for the hour. 


tis handsorvely illustrated, and has for contrib- | is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. 
some of the most attractive writers in the coun- | It contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine illus- 
Among thc se are: trations, and four Chromo Plates of Flowers, beausi- 
fully drawn and colored from nature, Price 35 cts. 

. Trowbridge, Loulsa M. Alcott, in paper covers; 65 cents bound in elegant cloth. 

Eggleston, Rey. W. M. Baker, 
» Dp. 1. 1. Hayes Louise C, Moulton, 
Bebecea H. Davis, (. A. Stephens, 

- Abby Morton Diaz, Harriet P. Spofferd, 

" Raward Everett Hale, Geo. M. Towle. 

» Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very Ng : r 
Bre ts character. it gives sensed, ou Senna on ohaae ae eae 
P. of Adventure, Stories of Home and | piece with the first number. Price only 25 cents for 
Letters of Travel, School Life, the year. The first No. for 1876 just issued. 


Editorials upon Current Tales, Poetry, Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Selections for Declama- DR. WARNER'S 


Topics, 
Historical Articles, tion, ” 
Eiligriphical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, SAKITARY CORSET, 
) Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. ww Lie 
Subscription Price, $1.75. This includes ,The oaly — Soom Age upon 

‘ a : nysiologica rincipies, it secures 
the payment of Postage, by the publishers. Speci- Rezitn = eee og wate, wah 
men copies sent free. Please mention what paper | grace and beauty of form. Lady 
yon saw this in. agents ig 8 ed severe ters. omples, 
PERRY, MASON & €O., ee eee 

> 0 way.N.Y.¢ 

41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. WARNER BROS..7638roadway 











Monthly, $10 |Eithe 


ABUY J&P. COATS BLACK) | CSESMERER!SS & 


$3.50. 
We will club the Atlantic, Scribner's, Lippincott’s, 


Appleton’s, Galaxy, or any $4.00 magazine with the 

above for $3.50. Also about 500 of the leading Ameri-| 

or our can and foreign periodicals at equally reduced rates. 
r) Save money by sending orders to the NATIONAL. 


by 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Box 3470, Boston, Mass. 
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VIOLET TOILET WATER, | 
CASHMERE BOUQUET EXTRACT. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap, 


AGENTS WANTED "2; sila 


and a magnificent just from 


Address J. C. M'CURDY & CO., Philadelphia, # 
PVERY LADY shoud § 
LAPHAM’S UNDER-BRAI 
Only under-braiding attach 


ALL widths of braid, ever in 
Attuched to Domestic, Singer, 





1’ Gee READER, if you are in any way in- 
terested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


we will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
“GLEANINGS IN BEECULTURE,” Simply write 
your address plainly on a postal card and address. 
A. Il. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. Weed, American, Howe, Home. Bi 
ton, Grover and Baker, Secor. and} 


“ DD Cc > MI I z = TI « “1? , . xs \ cox and Gibbs Machines. Goods: 


on wrong side. No paper p 
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SEWIN F 








used. Agents wanted everrs 
Price, $2.50. Name Machine. Ask 
Agent for it. For Circulars, F i 
and Terms address 

LAPHAM MFG CO.,M 


‘END fostal-card,with your address, to La ; 
mis’ ner B. & M. R.R., Burlington, la.,and 
FREE chart of Farm Lands for sale in lowa and 


110 FOR IOWA!—Documents sent free. Nog 
hoppers ; no fever and ague. Write Land G 
Ia. R. R. Land Co., Chicago, IIl., or Cedar Rapidg 


BUCKEYF BELL FOU 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and! 
mounted with the best Rota: 
ings, for Churches, Schools, 
= Factories, Court Houses, Fire 
Tower Clocks, 
Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent 


VANDUZEN & TIF 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cineia 


Social Hymns and Tr r 


By REV. GEORGE C. ROBINSON. 


pi HIS popular book for Prayer and Social Me 

has just been Revised and Enlarged. Com 

213 Hymns and 135 Tunes. iy 
In Paper—t copy, 25 cents; 100 copies, $20, 
Boards—1 copy, 30 cents; 100 copies, $25. 
Cloth—1 copy, 35 cents: 100 copies, $30. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Publishers, 9 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St, 
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i en Home MaGazing. ‘“ ‘The Household ae 
Magazine of America.” Two Serial Stories in 
1876. *KAGLESCLIFFE,” By Mrs. Julia 
C. R. Dorr; and ** MARIAM,” By T. S. Arthur. 
BUTTERICKH’S Newest Patterns in every num- 
ber. TERms, $2.50a year; 3 copies for $6.50. Splen- 
did book oftersand Premiums. Specimen No. to. cts. 
T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON, Philad’a, Penn. 


DYE-HOUSE., nye. <*> 


Dyeing @ spc- 
cialty for forty years. Goods by Express will re- 
ceive careful attention. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


WM. R. TEASDALE, 
265 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0. 


W: can sell these First Class 
Pianos for Two Hund- 
red and Ninety Doilars, 
because we employ no ageuts— 
they swindle you out of more 
than twice the real cost of all 
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Pianos. We ure a responsible 
incorporated manufacturing Co. 
and refer by permission to the 
Chemical National Bank of New 
York City, which any bank in 
the U.S. will satisfy you is by 
far the strongest ank in 
A.werica, We make this state- 
ment to prove that our ___ 
warrant guarantees our Pianos 
to be equal to any Piano at any me 
price. Send for our Catalogue, 
of over 1,000 names and resi- 
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We have two of 


dences of citizens everywhere 
who have buaght of us duri 
the past 7 years, end you wit 
find some of themin your own or 
some adjoining town, where you 
can see and try our Pianos 
We send them everywhere for 
tr'al. Please state where you 
sav this notice. Address, 


U. 8. PIANO CoO., 
810 Broapway, N. Y. 


4 
S 
Lp A 
No | 
f 


Hore, 
New York, 
Sept. 15, 1874. 
To WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN. — We _ have 
used the U. S. Pianos 
for the past six ycars. 


— dhys Hob 
yw STURTEVANT 
PN \ 


= Feerx 


Lp eNS 


them in our public § 
parlors. 

In our opinion 
there is no Piano more 
durable, or posseesing 
superior musical quali- 
ties. 

L. & G. S. LELAND, 
Prorurerors Sturrevant Horss. 
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a ‘LUME ef this Magazine begins. avith ‘the Jansary s at 
PSO, iw advance. It igintetded to make the J 
Ki faMiLy Cinche, - Tt wil comprehend the widest” 
¢. ip. the. literary! matter of its pages,—-Essays, Usgoun 
oo. askin 2 a0 cae AND. CRYPICAL SKETCHES, ‘ 
AND. etxs oF Paacr ; 
ay Br tn the Recent ; 
inzms, NN AYD Pies, EY strat ped 
rior’s Tagtx, NOT: Fo “SIDEBOARD FOR "HE CHILDREN, © The Ra 
eer living questions aie dag, both in Church and State. ee 
1 general fea features: ‘of the Retositery as an Ag? MAGAZINK: will be, dean ; 
‘BNORAVINGS, aad theie High artistic: Shurecter, 
selec them: i Ustinguisting. feath vof the Reposttery, will ve fully ‘maintain 2 ods 
We propose-that t in of the: Reposrtory, th, excelléney of ate, prose r 
and eaenne ig Ation of the Aeral and intelecttal work he 
ers: and Ub of its or petes's ‘sh 








ig ottdve pares, _print 

beer besides pages, pel tal 
giver in its pages, comprising 
en pire tedhg sesh at 











